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PREFACE 



The Career Intern Program (CIP) is an alternative high school 
for low-income youth between the ages of 16 and 21 who have dropped 
but of their regular high school or who are at serious risk of doing 
so. Developed in Philadelphia in 1972 by the Opportunities Indus- 
trialisation Centers of America, Inc. (OIC/A), the project achieved 
notable success in helping youth graduate from secondary school and 
in smoothing their transition from school to work, to further 
technical training, or to post-secondary education. 

This report presents the findings of one oart of RMC Research 
Corporation's Study of the Career Intern Program — the comparison of 
the CIP with other similar alternative approaches. The contract for 
this study was awarded to RMC by the. National Institute of Education 
(NIE) in April, 1978, pursuant to an Interagency Agreement between 
NIE and the Department of Labor (DOL). The major purpose of the 
evaluation was to find out if the same beneficial outcomes*^ that ,had 
been observed in the* Philadelphia prototype could be achieved in 
four new sites, DOL funded the dissemination effort and, through 
the Interagency Agreement, arranged to have NIE monitor both the 
dissemination itself and the evaluation of the program at the four 
new sites. The tota^l evaluation comprises the comparison study just 
icentioned and three other tasks: an assessment of the CIP's imple- 
mentation in the four sites; an assessment of the effects of the 
progr^ on students; Md an analysis of the relationships between 
the CIP's operations ana its impact on youths. 

The comparison of the CIP with other approaches '^s also dis- 
cussed in two separate Task D volumes. Volume I describes the 
comparison of the CIP with other programs emphasizing issues related 
to implementation. The programs described in that volume were 
started at the same time as r.he CIP, but offered different services. 
Thus, while it was not feasible to conduct comparisons emphasizing 
effectiveness issues, comparisons in terms of implementation were 
considered appropriate. The present volume — Volume II— encompasses 
comparisons of the ,CIP with other alternative schools having similar" 
program components. The comparisons emphasize issues related to 
five outcomes that reflect^ at least to sbmef extent, the effective- 
ness of the program: attehdance, enrollment, retention, graduation, 
^and placement. The study explores specific questions such as: 
''What are the advant^^ges and disadvantages of a community-based 
organization over a local education agency (LEA), prime sponsor, a 
private contractor, or other agency in administering a program like 
the CIP?" and> 'JWhat are the features of alternative programs for 
youth that are related to "their success in attracting youth, in 
improving their school attendance, in helping them to graduate, and 
"in enhancing their^^ployability?" 

Having stated the focus of this report, it is now. necessary to 
clarify its intentions and limitations. Tt is important, first, to 
point out that the question of how the CIP compares in effectiveness 



with other approaches has changed from what was originally called 
for in ,RFP No. NIE-R- 78-0004 . The RFP specified that "projects 
undergoing comparable evaluations" be identified. The search, 
however, ^although extensive, failed to identify any projects with 
evaluations that employed designs similar to that used with the CIP. 
Thus, the comparisons that are made in this report employ such 
criteria as success in increasing high school retention, decreasing 
absenteeism, facilitating graduation, and placing youth in jobs, 
college, or skills-training programs. Since the data reported by 
the five comparison sites and the CIP are not exactly comparable, 
the findings must be interpreted with extreme caution. Not only do 
the evaluation designs differ, but there are major differences in 
how indices ^such. as attendance and attrition are defined and enu- 
merated. 

An additional, even more important problem is that the compar- 
ison projects were substantially more stable and mature than the 
CIP. Two projects had been in existence for seven years. Comparing 
them to the three-year-old CIP is problematic at best. 

Finally, there does not appear to be any adequate way, when 
comparing the CIP to the other projects , to take into account 
differences in project effects that may be related to the demonstra- 
tion nature of the CIP. Any inferences made about the relative 
strengths or weaknesses of the CIP's components must be tempered by 
Xhe fact that the CIP replications were undertaken as a field-test 
study of implementation; the comparison sites were established 
programs, not experiments. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The purpose of this second volume of the Task D Final Report ^^is 
tQ present comparisons of the Career Intern Program (CIP) with five 
other 'quite similar alternative programs. (Volume 1 presents the 
comparisons of the CIP with other YEDPA programs in terms of imple- 
mentation issues. Volume 3 discusses cost issues*) As an alterna*- 
tive- high school program for dropout and potential dropouts^ the CIP 
was awarded exemplary status in 1977 by the Joint Dissemination 
Reyiew Panel of the National Institute of EducaLion--*and the-iJ^S. 
^^pffice of Education. It was tried out in four new sites between 
^:^Decembcr 1977 and, October 1980 under a Depf 'tment of Labor and 
National/ institute of Education Interagency Agreement. RMC eval*- 
iiated: the replication effort at' all four sites. . Four tasks were 
undertaken: Task A assessed the implementation of the program; 
Task B u student outcomes; Task C examined causal linkages 

^ between components of the treatment and student outcomes; and Task D 
compared the CIP with other similar alternative programs. 

^ This portion of the comparison study entailed a nine-month 
search for ^.programs having objectix'cs similar to those of the CIP, 
^ serving similar target groups, and having similar treatment char- 
a|^ter»ti^^ Ttius^ programs that (a) served primarily 16 to 21 year 
old' sdropouts and potential dropouts, (b) sought to graduate these 
_:y6uttit (either by. preparing them for a regular high school diploma 
\of a GED), and (c) attempted to smooth the transition from school to 
work^ were consiclered. In addition, the candidate programs had 
to provide instruction in basic academic skills, have a career*- 
educat ion focus, and provide some form of counseling. Every attempt 
was made to. select alternative programs having a ^striking resem- 
blance to the CIP. 

The search for ClP^like programs led to a review of over 500 
programs, 124 of which appeared to be within the study's scope. 
Careful' exwainatidtl. of the documentation of the 124 programs re*- 
:8ulted in the identification of only five alternative schools which 
h^d a striking resembianct. to the CIP. and could provide sufficient 
data regarding treatment and outcomes to justify comparisons. These 
five altierhatiye schools were^ 

• The Alternative Lea-ning Center of Westover, West Virginia; 

• The Harbor City Learning Ex{>erience*^Ba8dd Career Education 
Program of Baltimore, Maryland; 

• The. Ind.ependence High School of Newark,' New Jersey; 

^ 

B The Kens ingtonrEdi son Youth Program of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; and 

• The Urban League Street Academy of New Orleans, Louisiana. 



While these five programs cl^ely^ resembled the CIP, features such 
as operating und^r the jurisdiction of the LEA, offering stipends or 
paid work experience, and providing specific skills training and 
child care services clearly distinguished them froiri the CIP, Also, 
four of the programs had been in existence much longer than the 
CIP (two had existed for as long as seven years). 

The comparisons of the CIP with the selected alternative pro- 
grams focused on five effectiveness measures; enrollment, atten- 
dance, retention, graduation, and placement. Unfortunately, the 
programs used ^dif ferent formulae for calculating attendance and 
retention rates', and employed different' definitions of several 
outcome variables. Consequently, feature-by-feature and outcome-by- 
outcome contrasts wore usually not possible. Instead, a case study 
approach was adopted wherein each program's processes ard treatments 
^ere described. Differences between them and the CIP * \fere high- 
ligh^d and tha outcomes were compared in terms of contrasting 
factors thought to be related to stated or implied outcomes. Some 
tentative inferences were drawn a}>out the relative merits of various 
program features. However, the inferred causal 'linkages between the 
treatment and the outcomes could not be unambiguously drawn even 
\diere the data appeared to be quite persuasive. 

. In~ ter ms of- a chirevirng--€ar-oi^eiit^bjectij^ the most relevant 
factors appeared to be a good reputation in the community, an intaRe 
schedule that was coordinated with the regular high school, a non- 
threatening working relationship with the LEA, a catchment area with 
a large enough pool of potential program ^nrollees, a location in 
which there were not many other programs competing for the same 
students, and reasonably stable funding. The CIP was at some 
disadvantage during its first years' operation i^n that it did not 
have enough time to establish itself in the community. It also 
experienced the presence of competing alternative programs and fell 
under the threat of funding termination on more than on^ occasion. 
However, once it became stable, it was able to meet its enrollment 
objective. 



The CIP and all five comparison programs had difficulty main- 
taining high attendance levels. However, projects that provided 
incentives such as child care, paid work, 'and car fare had more 
success iu getting students to* attend. , The findings also point 
clearly to the fact that school attendance is improved by firm 
attendance policies, A caring staff and daily follow-up of absent, 
students .are two further -factors that appear helpful in maintaining 
acceptable attendance levels. Attendance is also improved when 
strong connections are made betweeen graduation and attendance and 
when unexcused absences are grounds for termination. 

The CIP and the comparison programs also experienced substan- 
tial difficulty in retaining students. Programs which served 
primarily dropouts were at a particular disadvantage compared to 
programs serving a majority of potential dropouts, llie data also 
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indicated that/ while strict attendance policies increased atten- 
dance, they decreased retention. Finally, programs offering part- 
time wrk had less success in ret aiHi^ students because the stu- 
dents often were offered (and accepted) full-time employment. 

The «Raduation findings indicated that programs offering GEDs 
had more Recess graduating students than the CIP and other programs 
offering regular high school diplomas. The msin factor accounting 
for this difference appeared to be the accelerated nature of GED 
progreias. These programs were also more flexible in that they did 
not have to conform to LEA curriculum requirements. 

In regard to the fifth and final outcome, placement, the find- 
ings indicated that' the CIP had an advantage over most of the com- 
parison programs* in placing graduates in college, but in terms of 
job placements, the comparison programs generally had the advantage. 
This finding strongly reflects^ the emphasis of the CIP on encour- 
aging participants to continue their^ education, rather than directly 
entering employment. There was no difference between GED and high 
school diploma programs in terms of job placements. . The kinds of 
linkages that are made with the college and business connunity, the 
job or college orientation of the programs/ and the availability of 
employment in the area are factors that are related to the differ- 
ences in college and job placements. ^ 

In summary^ the findings of' the present study revealed a number 
of features that appear related to improved enrollment, * attendance, 
and retention, and to a program's cbllity to gx^aduate and place 
atuidehts in college, jobs, or on-the-job training programs. The 
implementation difficulties experienced by the CIP placed it at a 
disadvantage on two of these outcomes— attendance and enrollment. 
In regard to retaining students, no striking advantage or disadvan- 
tages were noted for ^he CIP although paid work* experience, lax 
attendance policies, and a positive caring staff enhanced retention, 
the GEO programs had more success graduating' youths than did pro- 
grams-offering a regular high school diploma. Finally, the CIP had 
some advantage over other programs in placing students in college.. 

It is RMC*s. general conclusion that had the CIP been a fully 
functioning program throughout the three-year demonstration period, 
it would have accomplished and perhaps ^^even surpassed its objectives 
on the five outcoi&e measures. As it was, however, persistent diffi- 
culties such as /interrupted funding, lack of sufficient time to 
establish its reputation in the community, the presence of .competing 
alternative programs, a lack of time to set up, poorly coordinated 
intake schedules, and a lack of time to follow up on absent students 
detracted from its performance in each of the five effectiveness 
areas • 
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INTRODUCTION 



Study Purpose 

The purpose of this report is Co compare the CIP with other 
quite similar alternative high school projects in terms of their 
effectiveness^. The central question addressed is, "How does the CIP 
approach compare in effectiveness, as well as feasibility and other 
factors important^fof policy, with other approaches designed co help 
youths who have dropped out or who are at risk of dropping out of 
school?." The intent of the comparison is to provide information 
about the relative advantages and disadvantages of alternative 
intervention strategies and different systems for* delivering pro- 
graus designed to increase the "employability" of youths. 



Overview ol Comparison Programs * • 

^ initial..search of career and vocational education programs, 
eiCtrer operating as separate alternative schools or^ as part of 
regular^^schooL prbgr^^ some 500 projects. Only. 124 of 

the^^'^SOb projects ver schools. Lack of' program 

comparability in terms pf_scjQpe»^jttbj&ctJ^^ progrjaa -treat^ntr- 



as '^we 11 as the lack of descriptive and evaluative data, however, 
ultittateiy reduced this pool to only five alternative school pro-^ 
jecta* * ^ 

The five* comparison projects are strikitigly similar to the CIP. 
Like the CIPj^ they serve dropouts and/or potential dropouts. All 
operate acf autonomous^ alternative^ schools and are located in build- 
ings that do hot resemble regular high schools. Their educational 
programs and teaching methods emphasize suc^ features as small 
classes arid individualized inatructioh and, like the CIP, are 
different from xhose found in the traditional schooll Finally, all 
the projects include an academic component, a career focus, and 
counseling . services. ^^e major distinguishing features of the 
.projects ire listed' below. 

« *• 

• Otily one of the projects ]is a community-based program, like 
the CIP. Three others operate under the jurisdiction of the 
LEA. The fifth project is a private school idperating inde- 
pendently of the LEA. 

- llifree 'of the sites offer a high school diploma, as does the 
dip. The other two .programs prepare students fbr the high 

school equivalency examination (GEO). - « ^ 

" *' ' ■ ^ - > 

•Tour of the projects offer either stipends/or paid work 
experience, unlike the CIP which offers neithei 

• . ^ / 

• Two ;6f the projects provide specific skills training. 



,m Two of. the projects provide child care services for par- 
ticipating students, unlike the CIP. 

• One project has been operating for three years, two for four 
' years, and the other twc for seven and eight years respec- 
tively. 

/ * 

These and other characteristics of the CIP and the five comparison 
programs/ are 'summarized in Table 1« 

Specific Study Questions 

The common and distinguishing elements of the five comparison 
ptqivms and the CIP make it possible to address a number of ques- 
'K^^^^l Relevant' to ,pOlicy * makers and policy analysts interested 
'^n enhancing: the employability of youths. Given that all the pro- 
j^cts qperafe as auton(OTOU8 alternative, schools, for example, but 
ace .admi^l^^^ by different organizationis, some information can 
be provided ab^^^^ iciatave. effectiveness of these different 

agenciies in^/proviidin^^^^^ services designed to increase youth employ- 
x^^^iyty. A, spe^^^^^ question to be addressed is: What are the 
advantages and disadvantages of a qommunity-based organization over 
4 Afcal education agency, prime sponsor,, a priyate contractor, or 
bth«^^ a program like .the CIP? Additionally, 

giyYR that Isqme programs make provisions for stipends or paid work 
foF|ypyths skills training, questions can be 

f;f!?f?l or not these program features are related to 

'i!>i>f?y improved retention rate, increased job, 

;pl^j;eme^^^^ ah increase in the number of graduates. It must be 

item^m^ere^^^ while differences in project features are^ 

teadiiy ap^^^ causal linkages between features and 

outcomes , ^ 



. > ;Geherar Approach * • * * 

c. J In dM^^^ RMC avoided fetature-by-feature and 
^ obticomferby^^^ contrasts. Rather, a case study approach was 

'^^^^^^ component's were described in terms ^ of 

/the pr^^^^ iisW^^ the; treatments provided* Subsequent discus- 

?-^9i? ^^b^n /PPi^ drtferences between ^hose processes and 

' treatmeriti^ahdi thdise of the^^ W 

1?^^^!^^^^ was analyzed iiv,.term8 of the 

e:>ctBi)t^^^^ stated or implied objectives.. The 

P^ogrfBi f ^^^^ the program's outcomes were 




f '^Mp; Z^?^- ^ ^#^Y%9"^^^^^ ?r^®P??^4 t o ^ those t hough t to 

.^^i»R'i?^^ From this analysis it was possi 



be 

. ^ ..... y . V ^ . lysis in was possible 

-^9^ the relatiye merits of the 

./*Tii (in fcjMj^^^ the ;p tlicj^. alt erhat ive^- approaches .-^ 
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Table 1 

Characteristics of the CIP and Comparison Programs 



No Years ' 



Apprdxiiaiate? Type of Youth School Type of 



No. Parr? 



Z Potential High School Funding Sponsoring 



Other Distin- 
guishing 



^ibcatidn-^':. . 




operation 


ticipants 


Dropouts 


Dropouts 


Diploma 


Source 


Agency 


Features 


^Center^X-^^^ 
•^.We.st'6yer;i^ 


► Learning 


^ 4 . 


78 


50 


50 


GED 
Diploma 


^ LEA 


' Monongalia 
County 
Schools 


Paid work 

experience; 

specific 

skills 

training 


\C|jre'er.-rIh^^^ 
€r;6otlyfli^^^t 
4Pou0kee|8i 


5rn*:P^rpgram 
)(Btr,oit i 

;e)\^,Seattle; 


2 


106-200/ 
site 


50 


50 


Re^lar 

A 


DOL/ 
NiE 


OIC/A 




iHarfeor/^Cit^ 

CiE^ucll'ipn^ 


t^Learning 
•Bae;e;dr.Cafe< 


er: 


97 

V 


90 


10 


Regular 
and GED 
Prepara- 
tion 


CETA; 
LEA 


Mayor's Off. 
of Manpower 
Resources; 
LEA 


Student sti- 
pends, child 
^are center 


ilndepeiideh< 


:e High 
I) 


8 


110 


50 


50 


Regular 


DOL, YEDPA 
State Title 

" XX 


Youth- 
work, Inc. 


Paid work 
experience 


Youthv^^Rr 
^Phifidll^ 


^Edisbn^^ - 


. 4 


80 




100 


Regular 


LEA ' 


Philadelphia 
Sc. Dist. 


Specific 
skills 

training ,j 


\Urban^)L'eag 


ie:iitreet 

' ; ' 


7 

0 


90 


106 

c 




GED 

Prepar- 
ation 


Title IV 
ESEA; U.S.V; 
Office of 
Career Ed. 


Urban 
League 


Stipends; 
•child care 
center 



A^«>;.^^.i over a one=-year pieriod« 
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The remainder of this report is divided into four chapters. 
Chapter II describes the search for candidate projects. Chapter III 
presents a summary of CIP outcomes in the areas of enrollment, 
attendance, retention, graduation, and placement. It also contains 
case-study comparisons of the CIP with each of the five comparison 
projects. The case-study descriptions include outcome information 
alh^, where it seemed reasonable to draw tKem, inferences about 
relationships between treatment j components and program outcomes. 
These inferred relationships, in /turn, are compared and contrasted 
with those observed in the CIP. An analysis of the results across 
the six programs and the inferences drawn from the comparisons are 
presented in the fourth, chapter, followed by the fifth and final 
chapter which^ presents the summary and conclusions. 



II, SELECTING PROJECTS SIMILAR TO THE CIP 

The Task D search for projects similar in scope to the CIP was 
undertaketi on a wide scale. Nominations were sought from many 
stiurcis, and several literature reviews were also undertaken. This 
i>rbce«8:wa8 ongoing from September, 1978 until May, 1979, when the 
accf^ptance of nominations had to be.cut off. 

Nomination Sources 

Because the CIP is a career education project, the primary 
focus of the search was on Federal, State, and local career educa- 
tibn prbjedts, but adult and vocational: education- projects were not 
^wiude^^ fro^^^ Although, clear and distinct 

IfiffeVCTces^^^a^^ differient kinds of prograns do exist, they 

ill :ierve.:^oiiii)l^^ in, offering basic skills training 

knd; iiistructioif^ -^^^^^^ to th^ world of work, The search was 

limited to proi^^^ 16- to 21-year-old youth. 

* Four major sources of --nominations were used to identify 
■iiroiicts. The f irsfc- mtfjor source was the literature on career and 
•Vocational eaucatibn. a; wide variety, of publications were obtained 

\ f fbiiAtKe^^Of a'ce eb and other sources . In- 

. ciiidiC ambiir^*^^^^^ ; Catalog o^NIE Education 

:Pf b^tfcis JCt975) , Catalog of iFederal Youth: Programs (1976^ , Report on 

; ^F;:;;;mT7nni^i^ ii NSn^al conference on/Career ^diication (1976)., 
^Monngraph-s on: Career Ed ucation;- A R eA^iewC ot car^ir^Educjit^ion 

' ' ^val uSti<!n^St u dUs -^l976 Fi^sbalC^ears: 1977/ 1978 

■B<iuc^ti;on /a^ iailwSric ^1977). Profilies of caree r Education Projects 
7 U^ft k" and the Nafciohal Directory , of Experj.ence -Based Career 

• ?Eai»citiot^ir^^ 

^native =8chobl^progfM8.Wa8cal8ft.prpyi<^d^ the NIE.iProject Officer. 
' Cufwnt issues' bf' tiie Journal of .Research and Development in Educa- 
:.^i6^i; f^hd'r£hi , 3^^^^ Carieer Education were also reviewed. 

~ . A secondi major sburcie of nbminat ions were .persons in Federal, 
Statei and i6cai< agencies 'who either provided names of contact 
.tf^Mohs for noiiriat ions o^r names bf specific projects. For example, 
'■: 'meiibers: of theVrvbcatibnal education staf f at the Bureau of Occupa- 
tional and' Adult Education were contacted as were members of the 
VNitipnal Adviibry Cbuhbii oh Career Education, the Chief State 

.ibhbdl 0^^^ the Stat? Coordinators of Career .Education. 

^ Staff' members of several research, firms were the third major 
- ;ibuice of'^bjecfmomina-tions. Most profitable were visits made to 
1the;Aiiieri^^^^^^^ in Palo, Alto to review specific 

■:poj¥ct dbcumen^^^^ that had been collected m 

.dbHjU^^^ research contracts. 



Finally, OIC/A^ana'~RM(y staff ^members provided nominations from 
their own personal and professional contacts. Input from these 
persons led to names, of contact persons at the National Urban 
League, Operation PUSH-EXCELL, and other community-based career- 
education programs. 

Once contact persons were identified, they were sent a letter 
describing the. study's purpose and requesting nominations of spe- 
cific projects thought to be similar to the CIP. Nominated projects 
were sent similar letters that described the study's purpose and 
requested descriptive and evaluative documentation. Over 200 
contact-person and project letters were sent. In some cases initial 
and follow-up telephone calls were made to expedite the gathering of 
information. 

More than 75% of the persons contacted for project nominations 
responded to the requests for information and over 500 project 
descriptions were reviewed, most of which were not of alternative 
school programs and^ were immediately rejected as inappropriate for 
further consideration. In all, 124 alternative school projects were 
nominated as likely candidates for comparison to the CIP. Documen- 
tation was received from 77% of these projects. 



Selection Criteria 

All documentation was reviewed to determine if the projects 
were comparable to the CIP. Selecting projects with components 
similar to those of the CIP required that a well defined set of 
selection criteria be developed. These criteria were then used to 
provide an objective and consistent framework for reviewing each 
nominated project. 

.^To develop the criteria, the overall objectives of the CIP, the 
youth population it carves, and the CIP's various treatment compo- 
nents (e.g., instruction, counseling, career development) and 
enabling components (e.g., personnel, relations with community) were 
usedwas guidelines. (FoY a. detailed description of the CIP's 
treatment and. enabling components, see Treadway, et -al., 1979.) 
Consideration was also given to the quality of the descriptive and 
evaluative, information that was available for each project. Ulti- 
mately., 16 criteria were finally developed for selecting projects to 
compare with the CIP. , 

Each project had to undergo a preliminary -review — to see if the 
''Project was^within the scope of the study — and a more refined 
reyiew^-Vto analyze "'the components that could be compared to the CIP. 
Thex4ifore, each project was subject to preliminary and secondary 
setsof' screening criteria. 

■f ■ ■ 

I 



Prelittinary Screening Criteria 

Thirteen prelirainary screening criteria were developed and 
organised under the headings of objectives, demographic charapt er- 
istics, treatment characteristics, size, and availability. With. the 
exception of the last category, all of the preliminary screeching 
criteria were designed to ensure that projects selected for compara- 
tive evaluations would indeed be similar to the CIP, The 13 cri- 
teria are listed below; 

Objectives 

• the project must have the goal of enabling students to 
complete high school and must offer a means of preparing 
students to earn a high school diploma, GED, or equivalent 
diploma; 

. the project must have the goal of increasing high school 
retention; ^ 

' , - '■"'^ **^'' 

• the projef^^ of enhancing career planning 
and occupatiehai^fcn<£^ mon^ youth; and 

• the project must have the goal of improving basic academic 
skills, 

. Demograpfiic characteristics 

; youth served must be act^ or potential dropouts; 

' ' ' ' *' . * * "* 

• youth- sec^ed^ primarily from poverty areas with 

> hi'ghf you£hv:^ ; 

^f youthv»8e^ved^mt^ be 16r21 years pf^age; and 

• yoiith serye^Innust' have sufficient reading skills to ensure 
that' they can^ instructional materials at the *iigh 
schbolv^eyel, \ 

i Tfeatmerit. characteristics 

the project must ^provi'de training in basic reading and math 
. skiiis; and: 

• • * ' i. 

• the project ^;a^^ 4>royide for career planning and occupa** 
tiohal knowledge activities. 

Size •* . 

• the project must currently serve 50 or more youth . 



^^y^. Vv^>" J : '^*-''' 



Availability . 

• the project must have existing evaluative and descriptive 
documentation; and 

• the project must be operating currently. 

Projects that did not meet these 13 preliminary screening 
criteria were considered outside the study's scope and were rejected 
as candidates for comparison to the CIP. \ 



^Secondary Screening Criteria 

Once candidates passed the preliminary screening criteria, 
three more-detailed criteria were us,ed for the final selection,. 
These criteria wr-^e primarily concerned with the adequacy of avail- 
ably inforiLat ion about the project and consideration could be given 
only to documented information that RMC was able to obtain prior to 
^the^writing of this report. The secondary screening criteria are 
listed^belowi 



;;rJ7 - , 



Project descripjtLion 

# The components of the- p^jec^t„_must-rbe' sufficiently well 
de f ihedi^( e i ther— througlPwr it t en documentation or from site 



personnel) so that the procedures- ^nd activities of the 
project ar^e clear* 

Population served 

• The evaluatiye' and descriptive information reported must 
indicate which^ of the student population are repre- 
!8ented :ih the .findings (e.g., grade levels, age levels, 
irirschobi youth out*-6f-8chool youth). 

Outcome 4evaluati6n ^ ♦ " 

• the';project *8 outcomes must be comparefd with some stated or 
impl^^ (e.g., expected attendance rates, place- 
ment \goalf Carefully controlled experiments were not 

AIT ^o£^ be^met before projects were selected 

.rf of ;^cjOT^^ the CIPi. T 
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Screening Process 



-The screening of projects began by co'-paring the doc»imented-^ 
information about each nominated project against the 13 preliminary 

-relection Criteria- to determine if the project was withm the 
8tudy*;i scope. In most cases information received from the projects 

-was sufficiently detailed- to allow such judgments. For those 
projects, having inadequate information upon which to base a. deci7 
sibhr* follow-up telephone contact*, were made. (The most common 
deficiency was a failure to describe the socioeconomic status of the 
participants.) Every, effort was made to obtain the needed informa- 
tion .and in only a few cases were site personnel unable to provide 
answers^to out^ questions. 

Appendix A lists the 124 projects that Were examined along with 
the disposition of each after the screening process. „Table 2 
suinMrises -the frequency, of the rejections by type. Seventy percent 
.of the^ rioninatea projects. wer3..r^^ did not " 

be^Wse it' coifd ;fiSt be Vetermined that they did) meet one or more 
ofVT:K^ prelimiriary scireening" criteria. Careful examination of the 
documentatioh; of those projects that lid meet the preKmiaary 
criteria, revealfed that, in all cases, the information available was 
not- siffiaeritrtomeet the second set of criteria. Subsequent data 
caiection efforts, however, resulted in each of the five projects 
.thit .;«et the preliminary screening, criteria passing the secondary 
criterii- as well". 

Table 2 

Summary of Reasons Projects were Rejectied 



Outside project scope 
Noxresponse 

Instiffi^^t: information 
Ho longer exists 
Total 



No. Projects 


Percentage 


'^'^\ 

76 


64 


29 


24 


7 


6 


7, 


6 


0 

119 


100 



the five* projects identified as having met both sets of cri- 
teria are: (a) the Alternative Lea/ning Center, Westover, West 
Virginia; (b) the harbor City Learning Program (Experience-Based 
Carier Education), -Baltimore, Marylliqd, (c) Independence High 

• ^ -Edison Youth Program, 
sLeague Street Academy, 

.New Orleans, Louisiana. With exception for thV^ternative Learning 
^Centei-- -thei^ p^^^^ were visited by the aiithbi;. All were also 
^^^e^^J^ik^ne. to gather addition.! iri-^Rth information 
■aWut iheir ani- their eyaluat ions 



Career ..Ediicat ion;., -Baltimore, naryi.«nu, 
Schboi,, 'Neirark, H,ew Jersey, (d)< KensingtOT 
PhiUdeiphili iPerinsylvania, and (e) the Urba? 



III. ANALYSIS OF THE CIP AND THE FIVE ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS 



This chapter. summarizes the findings of RMC's comparison of the 
CIP vith the five alternative schools identified as comparable to 
it. The five projects are: 

• Alternative Learning Center (ALC), Westover, West Virginia 

• Harbor City Learning Program: Experience*-Based Career Educa- 
tion (EBCE), Baltimore, Maryland 

• Independence High School (IBS), Newark, New Jersey 

• Kensington-Edison Youth Program (KEY), Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 

•Urban League Street Academy (ULSa), New Orleans, Louisiana 

The chapter begins by summarizing RMC's findings - regarding CIP 
outcomes in the areas of enrollment, attendant, retention, gradua- 
tion, and placement* These five areas were selected because they 
provided the only basis upon which meaningful comparisons could be 
made betveen the CIP and the five similar projeccs that were 
identified. 

Following the CIP outcome stimmary, caae-study descriptions of 
the five comparison projects are presented* Eac^T^case-study de- 
scription encompasses the 5 outcome categories listed above as well 
as 11 components of the programs' treatment. These components are 
instruction, career\ education, counseling, student assessment, 
program climate, personnel, recruitment, facilities, funds, rela- 
tion8\with the LEA, and relations with the community. The discus- 
sion focuses on both the common and distinguishing feattsres of' each 
progrcoi and the CIP> particularly as the features are thought to be 
related to outcome differences between the cwo. 

Data comparability was the most severely limiting factor in 
RMC^s attempt to draw meaningful inferences from the comparisons 
that were made (see Appendix B). Differences in project features 
were readily/ apparent , but ccusal linkages could not b,e clearly 
established* Thus, inferences made in the discussions of the 
CIP and the five comparison projects must be viewed cautiously. 
Even' where the data/^appea): extremely' persuasive, it must ^c remem- 
bered that apparently equivalent bits of information (such as 
attendance rates) are subject to computational and definitional 
differences of a sufficient magnitude to cast serious dcuot rn their 
interpret ability. For exttople, attendance rates were sometimes 
calculiited by dividing the, number of at tendees by the number of 
jcnrdllees. At other times the number . of attcndras was divided by 
the number of active participants. The ratio derived from these two 
procedures could te dramatically different » 



Overall, the four CIP site© had some difficulty meeting enroll- 
ment quotas, maintaining attendance levels and retention rates, and 
graduating students. The factors thought to be "related to why 
certain outcomes were or^ were not achieved by the sites sum- 
marized below for each outcome. (Detailed , descriptions ot .hese 
factors can be found irt TreadWay et al., 1981.) 



Enrollment 

The original objective was to serve four cohorts totaling 1,200 
students at the four CIP sites during the two-year demonstration 
period (1977-78 and 1978-79). ^is worked out to 75 students per 
cohort\^per site, assuming- an even distribution of students across 
sites and cohorts ♦ Recruiting for at least two of the cohorts was. 
also exbected to produce enough applicants to form randomly assigned 
control^'/groupis of roughly equivalent size. The sites were expected 
to enroll the first cohort by the end of January- 1978, seven weeks 
after the signing of the subcontracts between OIC/A and the local 
OICs. / (OIC/A had' received its contract from NIE on 8 December 
1977 ♦ )| . Enrolling the second, third, and fourth cohorts was to occur 
in June 1978, September 1978, and January 1979, respect ively* 

* . . . 

The initial low level of youth interest in the CIPs and other 
implementation problems in the sites led to a revised objective (in 
December 197,8) of 90 treatment students (and' 55' control-group 
members) for a combined third- and fourth-cohort group (by January 
1979); Subsequently, a nine-month extension was negotiated. Its 
enrollment quota was 100 interns and 75 controls per site (except at 
one |8 it e where only 75 interns were to be enrolled to prevent 
overcrowding of the facility). 

1 

I Hone of the four CIP sites was "able to meet the enrollment 
quotas for the first or second cohorts. ' All four sites succeeded in 
meeting the 90-55 quota for the third cohort, however, and three of 
them met the fourth-cohort quota* Each site had its own unique set 
of ^recruiting difficulties, but some problems were shared by all of 
them. The most . important factors (not necessarily in order of 
imi)'ortance) seeija.ingly related to the sites' ability to meet the 
enrollment quotas for the third and fourth cohorts were; 

J • Feeder schools became more cooperative as the details of 
, their working relationships with the CIP were finally nego- 
j tiated and' understood* 



• CIP-employed school coordinators became more proficient in 
dealing with feeder school personnel. 
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• Intake' procedures were modified to reduce time delays be~ 
tveen application and testing, and between testing and 
notification of acceptance/rejection* 

• Recruiting activities were expanded to include a larger 
number of feeder schools* 

• Recruiting activities and intake times were better coordi- 
nated with the regular school schedule than was the case with 
the first two coho»*ts, 

• A broader range of recruiting strategies was employed and 
recruiters became more skillful. 

• The reputations of the CIPs became established in their 
communities » thereby attracting skeptical youths who had 
previously chosen not to apply* 

RMC feeis that recruiting would have been substantially easier 
had such factors as, oincertain funding, the shortness of the demon-- 
stration period, and the possibility that^applicants might be 
assigned to control groups' been less readily apparent to potential 
candidates* Oh the other hand^ RHC^s opinion is that the CIP^s 
sponsorship by al community-based organisation helped it to identify 
aiid attract a /ubstantial number of youths who would not have 
applied' for admission und^r different circiuDstances* 

Attendance 

The CIP*s attendance object i^ve for the regular school term was 
70Z; The 7GX criVerion was estal>li8ha^ by OIC/A on the basis of the 
lachxeyed at^ of the cip'^pr.ototype during its 1976 evaluation 

. (Gibbpney As 1977)* Two sites attained this 702 criterion 

during the 1979-'8P; regular school year* Three sites showec expected 
patterns y^ieire^ sonmer school attendance was lower than attendance 
^uring^ th^^ regular .year* For all: sites, consistent positive rela-^ 
tionihipf were- found; between progtram functioning and attendance^ 
T^f^'^'M^ 'i^^^i^^i^ attendance increased when a site was^ operating 
smoothly and decreased when it was experiencing operational diffi- 
culties* At ohe^site, fo^ example, attendance dropped by 15% 
4|nediate*iy^ a^^ effective director* 

:\lSev(erai factors' appear 1 6^'be relateds to the. Ibwar ^ than, expected 
attendance r Fir^t;,. in. rega^ the. low summer school at ten- 

dance, ctli<^ appeareid: to be^ the youths/ need for summer 

wrki/ j^i^^ i t iV not a M to locate jobs for youth, all 

^fpuf Cit^ 'iite§: did so, much to theic. benefit * In-?schooi attendance 
•war-espe^^^ arrangements ifere made to 

provide p^^^ susmer the nearby CETA program* 

At the o^ ^iiree /sites, iiome^ difficulty with ^summer attendance 
xontin^^ because of such, factors as- travel time to work and c6n~ 
'fl^icting school and' w^ 



Another factor thought to be related to low attendance was the 
difficulty the sites experienced in attaining and/or maintaining the 
encouraging and supportive school atmosphere specified by the CI? 
model. Furthermore, the counselors' heavy workloads frequently kept 
them from making daily follow-up phone calls to the homes of absent 
students. This most often happened because the CIP counselors had 
to spend much more time than expected on recruitment activities. It 
is RMC*8 opinion that higher^ intern attendance would have prevailed 
at the sites ,had they been able to fully implement the daily follow- 
up aspect, of the CIP. 

CIP Retention 

A 57Z retention rate was rejJorted for the prototype CIP by its 
evaluators (Gibboney, 1977, p. 116)/ Of the four replication. sites, 
one exceeded this retention level with 65%. The retention rates 
reported by the otner three sites were substantially lower (26%, 
39%, and 41%). 

A major factor thought to be <related to low retention is the 
implementation difficulty experienced by the sites. To illustrate, 
in the site which * surpassed the ''standard set hy the prototype, 
staff turnover was lowest, leadership ^ was most stable, and the 
project was able to maintain i^ull operational status for a longer 
period than was the case at any of the other sites (Treadway et al., 
1981), At tha site with the lowest retention rate, exactly the 
opposite conditions prevailed. 

Another factor thought to, be related to retention is the 
termination policy in effect. All four sites had a policy of 
terminating interns after a specified number of days absent. They 
varied, however, in their enforcement of this policy. When* the 
policy was strictly enforced, the termination rat^e increased. 
However, when termination for absences was enforced, attendance 
correspondingly increased. * . 

Two final- factors; thought to be related to retention were the,, 
interns' needs for employment and family care. These two factors 
ranked second (13%) and third (8%) among 10 reasons for termination 
cited by the CIP .administrative staff. The most frequently cited 
reason was attendance (29%), although that finding may be somewhat 
misleading since employment lxA family care needs may liave been the 
underlying 'reasons for poor attendance. 

CIP Graduation 

To earn a high school diploma, CIP students must meet the 
'coursre credit and attendance requirefments of the LEA at which they 
are "officially" enrolled (the LEA that will issue their diploma). 
During the two-year demonstration, the four CIPs graduated 225 
(20%) of the J, 141 youth who enrolled. 

' . 14 



' Xwo sites reported the number of studentsr that could have 
graduated. This number was calculated on th<^. bases of the number of 
credits needed for graduation and the number thst could be earned 
per semester • At one of these sites, 76Z of the possible graduates 
actually graduated. At the other site, the percentage was forty. 

Several factors appear to be related to the finding that fewer 
interns graduated than could have. In some ..instances., the e^cpected. 
LEA approval of courses did not materialize. A second faitox^-^^ias 
that interns took longer than the minimum time cto complete the 
program* Some took longer for such reasons as poo.r. attendance^ but 
a large ntraber of others chose to remain in th^^rogram because they 
liked the caring and supportive atmosphere. Some problems^vere 
encountered in determining graduation^^requlrements for individual 
students. These students then ^either t< ok courses they dTd not need 
or failed to take others that^they did need. Finally, some interns 
passed the entrance test, but were found, once enrolled, not to have 
the reading skills necessary to master CIP coux^sework. 



^Placement 

Across all four CIPs, 189 (84%) of"the 225 graduates were 
placed in college,, jobs, OJT programs, or the « military. Of the 
ld9 graduates who wer^: pl;>ced, 50Z were in college. Twentyeight 
percent were enrployed, 15% were enrolled in OJT programs^ and 7% 
.entered the military. Thirteen of the graduates were unemployed, 5 
Vc^re preghant, and 1 was deceased. The status of 18 others was 
.unknown. - » * ' 

As a career-focused program, the CIP seeks to place graduates 
into post-secondary situations that lead to satisfying careers, not 
into jobs. That the CIP has no skills*-training component reflects 
this orientation. On the basis of the figures above, RMC concludes 
that :for the youth who did graduate, the CIP doea appear to have 
enhanced their eventual entry into career^^ariented positions. 
Certainly that can be said of the half of the graduates who entered 
college, and it is probably true for many of those i^o i^ent into the 
military, OJT programs, and employment. , . 
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The ALC 1978-79 and 1979--80 evaluations reported data sup- 
portive of the program's success in enrollment, retention, grad- 
uation, and placement objectives. Attendance data were not re- 
ported."^ The enrollment data shoved that the program was able to 
operate 'at full capacitjr...t;hroughout the school year. It maintained 
an averge montjh^ly enrollment of 35 students. Over the two-year 
period 156 students were served. The terpiination data showed that 
the program was able to retain 83 (53Z) of the 156 students en- 
rolled.^ Also, over the two-year ^period, the ALC enabled 63 (40%) 
of the 156 students to earn^GEDs. Of these, 47 (75%) were placed 
in full-time employment, the mlli^tary, college, or an OJT program. 

Analysis of ALC Components 

* ^' \ 

The ALC. is designed to help dropouts and potenjiial dropouts 
earn a GED^K>r regular high school diploma and obtain, employment. 
One najor difference between the CIP and the ALC is that the ALC :is 
an LEA^b^erated program rather than a community-based program having 
a somfswhat symbioti'C relationship with the LEA. Another difference 
is thift {the ALC is primarily a GED^ progrlm. It allows the return of 
students to the regular high school to earn a regular diploma, but 
very few students do so -(3Z.in J977-78). TKe ALC also operates on a 
half-day school' and a half-day work session father than a full 
school day, as the CIP. These and pther features of the ALC distin- 
guish it from th^ CIP, although both .programs attempt to accomplish 
similar objectives\ The features of the ALC are compared to those 
dr^the CIP in greater detail below. 



Context 

^ 'The ALC emerged in 1976 as an outgrowth of a propose submitted 
^tp tihe Governor's Conmitfcee on Crime, Delinquency, and Correction, 
by the Monongalia County School System and the Monongalia County 
Court System. The aim of the program, as intended by its authors, 
was to provide ah alternative for Severely School Alienated (S.S.A.) 
youth* (youths having a high truancy rate) that would have a posi- 
tive « impact upon the county's high incidence ol juveniLe"^ delin- 
quency. ^For the^first two years of operation, «.ne ALC program was 
jfundedr^.90t by; federal monies and 5% each by State and local monies. 
It is currently (.After four years operation) funded entirely by 
local (county school syitem) monies* 

<The^ ALC is located near th« college town of Morgantown, WV. 
7her:prdj!(ct is housed in a new facility in Hestover, ai^small mining 
torn} just a few miles outside of Morgantown. Like the cip, the ALC 
i%} located in ah area that is plagued by a high crime rate and a 
high' dropout rate (this 4^ppout rate for the area was estimated at 
!0X! for the first eight months o^ the 1977-78 year). 
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ALC students 

The 156 students enrolled in the ALC over the 197'V79 and 1979- 
80 school years were quite -similar to the CIP. interns. Approxi- 
mately half were dropouts and half were potential dropouts who had 
records of truancy, poor academic performance, and encounters with 
the law. In both programs, typical students had negative attitudes 
^toward their former schools. The average age of the students was 
:16> although a few , students as young as 14 were also served. The 
majority of the students In both programs had achieved tenth-grade 
status at the time of enrollment. 

The ALC student 8 ^differed from the CIP students in two impor-* 
taht waysy First, although a large number of the ALC students 
(approximately ^9Xy came from families where parents worked in 
construction, ' tfucki^ :Coal mining, security, food services, and 
.maintenan^^^^ jobs, the remainder represented a broad range of socio- 
economic iey^^ AV few came from families where parents were on 
the Th^ second difference was that 98% of the 

ALC students were white and only 2% Black, as opposed to the pre- 
dominantly Black CIP population. 

Program Treatment . 

The <ALC treatment, consists of three major elements: instruc- 
tion, jMreer^ education) and counseling. These elements are dis- 
cussed below in greater detail along with program climate and 
assessment which are two supporting elements of the ALC. These 
threej components are similar to those of the CIP*s, although such 
ALC feature 8 ki half-day sessions, iskills training, and the return 
of students to the regular high school, to receive their diplomas 
drfferent-iate the two programs. 

instruction > ALC instruction consists of individual and small- 
grpup/(two or three students) assignments in reading, math, social 
{studies, science, literature, and grammar. The individual assign- 
ments: differ for each studilnt on the basis of the student *s academic 
needs as determined by standardized tests and specific content area 
placement tests ranging from elementary to~ college level skills. 
Students attend either the morning or afternoon sessions af the ALC 
depending on. their work or skills-traiiiing-^center schedules. They 
, arc assigned to the ALC in groups of no more than 15 pr 16 students 
per half**day session. 

The kinds of assignments worked on each day are primarily left 
iip to ihe students who are encouraged to be x^'sponsible for their 
,^o\m. leart TypicaUassignmen include work involving programmed 

instructional materials, workbooks, and textbook^s. Researchrrelated 
assignments such as report writing and verbal pi^esentations are also 
made* Small group sessions are held periodically to tliscuss current 
eyents and literature readings. , | 



' one major difference between the ALC's instructional program 
and the CIP's is that the ALC curriculum does not emphasize the 
"fusion- of careers with the academic subjects. Academic activities 
reused to occupations are sometimes incorporated into the lessons 
(computing rates of interest in business math, for example is 
^eUted to banking), but the ALC program does not emphasize^ this 
area. The instructional program has a strictly academic focus w th 
a heavy emphasis on minimum proficiency level skills that win 
enable students to" pass the GED. 

career Edu cation . Only two elements of the ALC's career educa- 
tion ^^TT^T-iiSilar to the CIP's; the job-preparation activ- 
ities 3 the career-education activities. Both programs provide 
itidents With job-related'skills such as resume writing, interview- 
it:^ W^tingj^^^^^^^^^^ 

^JS?ve rh" ^it) the "^^i^ either group or individual 
hstluction. Group instruction consistsof participation in the ob 
oreoaration classes usually held just prior to placement of the 
Students on a job. Students choosing to work alone are given 
LivTdual learning packets, somewhat like .^'j^" ^^^^^^^^^^/J ^ 
which- have been designed to cover seven job preparation topics, 
Ihciuding social security and the labor laws. They also work on 
career."^ pamphlets^nd use career-related audio-visua.l pro- 

grans. 

The ALC's monthly career education seminars, like the CiP's 

career Day Seminars, are held to in^°?».«t^'*«"^». °^ kinds 
work oarticularly about what it takes trS get a job and the kinds 
W^or!ct^l^i^s.-.e<inire6. Resource persons from the mi itary 
wIT banks, retail businesses, and other occupations are, invited in 
fofke .ei'inafs. As is the case with the CIP. these persons some- 
times set up displays and conduct job recruitment activities The 
i£c'J career-education, activities, hbwever. are less varied and 
•frequent than theCIP's. 

A unique feature of the ALC's career education program is its 
Placient 'of students in part-time jobs or in the. cdunty's skills 
Jr^iSgV^enter program, .For tfiose" students ^^-""ie' th^ in 
.Tc's career education teacher tries to place- them in 
lob'Vei^ed to%hlS^^^^^^^ interests, although typical Job place- 
- iSts^Wih fast food services and retail .stores. Students 
4^6an| to W ifi the cpunty'3 vocational technical center 

SMi are Kiihed in ociiupitions such af auto mechanics, nursing 
liliS/^uiWing an^\grou^^ ^maintenance, construction, apd child 
Sil 'Went. W P«t-t-ime jobs or the voca- 

Virin'li lechnical- center throughout their entire stay.. At the ALC. 
iJS L^raU^^ the skills ocenter for half of each 

'di> #i^^^^ -nie^; are monitored, on a Monthly basis by skills 

^1*yl ?^^ .n/by th'e-taree? education- teacher who also 

^ioi'iar* evaluate students; from employers. 



: Counseling ; Like students in the CIP, ALC students receive 
individual academic, personal , and career-related counseling. The 
ihtensiveness of the counseling, however, distinguishes the two 
programs. . Unlike the CIP*s individual confereaces, scheduled to 
occur every 'two weeks, ALC students are ^scheduled for four initial 
conferences upon entering the program. Any additional conferences 
are scheduled at the students* initiation. The counselor does 
schedule conferences intermittently throughout the year, but only to 
keep abreast of the students* progress and to provide them with 
opportunities to initiate additional counseling sessions.. 

Group counseling occurs once a week at^ the ALC. During these- 
sessions, students voice their concerns about ^personal and program 
matters in' much the -same manner as do the CIP students in their 
biweekly group counseling sessions. The students are also informed 
'about new program developments. In both the CIP and ALC, counselors 
and: teachers work together to plan the session,^ In the CIP, addi- 
tional group counseling, primarily in the career area, is =prov^ded 
through; Career Counseling Seminars (CCS) which are held on a daily 
.basis throughout the first semester of the program., 

— ^ One feature of the ALC*s counseling program that is similar to 
the CIP*s is the involvement of all of the staff in the counseling 
process. ' Teachers provide informal academic counseling as they 
■^feView the students' work. Similarly, the career developer provides 
career counseling as students are assisted, in completing the job 
pxjeparation materials. Disposition conferences, similar to the 
*c£p's disposition conferences, are also held on a weekly basis to 
review the students^ progress and to get a consensus from the staff 

on additional counseling neecied by the students. 

t 

Student As^'segsment 

The major distinction between the ALC*s student assessment 
program and that of the CIP is that the ALC assessment is an in- 
formal process. Students entering both programs are given diagnos- 
tic and placement tests, but students in the ALC do not receive 
periodic (i.e., four tiroes a year) formal assessments (report cards) 
as do the CIP students. Instead, ALC students receive daily verbal 
feedback about ttieir progress on individual assignments. As is the 
case with the CIP, student assessment involves all segments of the 
st/if f . Weekly staff meetings are held to discuss each student's 
progress and to inform staff members of areas he or she needs to 
work- on to prepare for the GED. Each staff member has primary 
responsibility for the academic programs of approxi^mately eight 
students,, although, the responsibility for specific students may 
shift frpim time* to time, depending upon the content area in which 
the student needs work; 

When students meet the minimum proficiency requirements in 
specific skills,, they are encouraged by the staff to take the^MED. 
The other requirements for taking the test are that students be at 




least 17 yeafs old and that their former high school class must have 
graduated* 

: In addition to the informal assessments from all the ALC staff, 

students are also assessed by their employers and the staff at the 
vocational skills center. Thus, the career education teacher is 
informed about the students' total progress. These assessments are 
made on a/monthly basis and are. used by the career education teacher 
in designing additional job^ preparation activities for the students. 

>^ , * ALC C limat e ' ^ - 

The ALC climate has a ^number of features common to the CIP's 
^olimate^. Like the; C IP staff, the ALC staff is concerned with both 
the atidemic and the psychological well-being of the student. All 
; staff mcmijers attempt to provide a supportive but firm climate. In 
bbtV. prbgr^s/ stude^ with staff individually or in small 

groups, although in the CIP this opportunity does not exist as often 
since the student to teacher ratio is higher. Also, in both pro- 
gramiB, students receive special attention and positive reinforce- 
ment. . Piiially, students in the two programs are held accountable 
for behaviors such as truancy and absence, although the ALC's 
sanctions relative to such behaviors are more clearly specified. 

^j;-}:- Tw features of the ALC's climate distTriguish it from the 

Itlf^si" First, the ALC does not have a dress code. The function of 
thci tW^^ dress code is to provide studl^nts with a sense of the 
importance of dr^ .particutarly as it is related to the. world-of- 
;w6rk riiies. "^e absence :of a driers code in the ALC is perceived as 



''^^ .V way>; to keep open v.coimu^ the staff and students 

* thusv^biue jea^ acceptable attire for both staff and students. 



. . Second, the ALC students are involved in program decisions more 

/ : forwl^j^ tt^ the CIR ihtera The ALC's weekly Council Meet- 

ing8^:aliow" to; vbice, their concerns about the programs and 

to.de.ii^^ hew^jpirogram developments. These council meetings 
, ireiimib^^^^ g^pup counseiing sessions iii which students 

i-ybi^^^^^^^ about iiress, attendance, and other school 

studentiBf. are; given a formal role in 
>miH deti's^i:ohr than an informal .one. In both pro- 

seeks and considers student opinions. 



f5^";hv^'^-:,^\^ ' ^Persbnnel, ■ . / 

!The^^^^^ staffed by fbur full-time persons, a 




tCbuntx/^SchbpiWS^^^ , . _ , . ^ . 
V 4|^l(i^iP^^ wi t h, St ai e be par tment of Education r egu 1 a t i ons . 

,yrAithb^^^ of the students are in 

' -iciiootTitr^^^b^^ (the others are^ working) . The stfudent teacher 



ratia^ is thus about 7 to 1, substantially lower than the CIP's 15 
interns to every teacher. 

"Well qualified" staff are a'-'must for the ALC program. In 
addition to being certified in the appropriate subject areas, all 
staff members must have a minimum overall grade point average of 
2.5 • At present, three of the four staff metnbers have master's 
degrees. All are white (matching the ethnicity of the students) and 
young (average age is 32). 

Although the ALC program is funded entirely by the MCSS, it is 
administered solely by the director/counselor. Approximately 30% of 
the directpr/counselor's time is spent performing administrative 
tasks such as supervising staff,' handling the budget, and repre- 
senting the project at county arid local school meetings. The rest 
of the director/counselor's time is spent, in teaching and counseling 
students. The role of the director/counselor is different from the 
CIP> director who- spends the majority of his/her time in admin- 
istrative tasks.. The ALC program is small in comparison to the CIP 
and thuis' does not* require as much program monitoring and super- 
vision. (The CIP has as many as 150 students on site at a given 
time, compared to 15 or 16 at the ALC.) 

Qne qther distinguishing feature of the ALC's management is 
that its director has more autonomy than the CIP*s director. Unlike 
the CIP's; director, thie ALC director has complete control over the 
budget and .does not require the MCSS's approval of material and 
supply qrders. In regarH to hiring staff , the ALC director also has 
.autonomy, although all personnel selected must i::eceive the official 
endorsement of the ALC's Advisory Council and Superintendent of 
Schools. In the CIP demonstration, RMC. concluded that the direc- 
tor's lack of autonomy in hiring and firing staff sometimes dimin- 
ished his/her effectiveness. 

Both, the director/counselor and the CIP director are required 
to have master's degrees. The ALC director is not required, how- 
eyerj to have two years administrative experiencej as is the CIP 
director. This lack of prior administrative experience is not 
thought to have .had a negative effect- on the ALC's program manage- 
n^ent. It should be noted that the ALC director acquired the 
position through tenure at the project^ as opposed to being hired 
from outside the project. . 

As mentioned, the ALC director also serves as the program's 
counselor.^ As such,^ tie/she is reaponsible for advising students 
witii personal and aca^em^c concerns and referring them to outside 
social service resources. A distinction between the ALC's counselor 
ahd the* CIP* s counselors is that the fotmer places primary emphasis 
upon the' student's personal development. The CIP counselors are 
equally concerned with the student's acadeisic problems and post 
graduation plans. 
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The career education .teacher's position in the ALC is compar- 
able to that of the CIP's job developers. In-^toth programs, the 
primary responsibility of these persons is f-o locate job experiences 
for Students. However, part-time work is sought for the ALG stu- 
dents while two, two-week jlands-On experiences are sought for the 
CIP interns. Also in both programs, these persons conduct reviews 
^of the work sites and prepare students for the world-of-work. 
Ohe distinction, however, is that the ALC career ed-'cation teacher 
is completely responsible for this preparation while i.t;i8 shared 
by teachers, counselors, and job developers at the CIP. 

Like the CIP instructors, the ALC teachers are reSppnsible for 
coordinating and evaluating all aspects of the students' academic 
program. One major distinc.tion, however, is that students m the 
ALC plan their own instructional program. Consequently, their 
instructors serve mor^^a8 coordinators than do the CIP instructors. 
Another distinction is that the ALC program is totally mdivid- 
ualize<r fbr each student. Thus' the chief role of the instructors is 
to- tutor students. On occasion the instructors coordinate the small 
group sessions, but lecturing or engaging the -entire class m an 
open discussion is not one of their tasks as it is for the CIP - 
instructors. 

The final distinction to be made' between the ALC teachers and 
the CIP instructors is in the subjects they teach. Although 
teachers in both programs^ have subject area specializations, the ALC 
teachers are responsible for more than one subject area (sometimes 
for as many as three subject areas). The CIP design does not call 
for the teaching of courses outside, one's areas of specialization, 
although this -occurred in the field test demonstration. This 
difference probably relates both to the ALC's small staff (neces- 
• itatiiig that teachers deal with inultiple subjects) and to the GED^ 
orientation of the GLC. 



Recruitment 

Approximately half the students referred to the ALC are in- 
school youth and the other half are dropouts. During. the program s 
early years of operation in-school refe.rrals came from the schools 
themselves (about 54%), the probation office (20%), and community 
agencies (6%). The remaining 20% were selfrreferrals (Zuckerman, 
1978). The majority of the dropouts were referred by a street 
■-^..ncelor" (A4%). 'Other referrals were through community agencies 
(11%) Vnd the parent/legal guardian and probation office (7.5X 
each). Thirty percent of the dropouts were self-referred. Cur- 
rently, the majority of referrals come from former students and 
their parents. The majority of the students (77%) come from three 
,chool8. in the area but the i\LC students have former affiliations 
With- a total of 12 cburtty schools. 

* Students referred to the ALC must be between 14 and 17 years of 
age. atid residents of Monongalia County, must read at a fourth grade 



level ) and must be students who do not have severe behavioral prob- 
lems. Upon acceptance into the ALC program, they are given a one- 
week orientation before the instructional program begins. 



Facilities 

The ALC*s facility, like the CIP's facility, bears little 
resemblance to a regular public school. One distinction between the 
two programs, however, ' io that the ALC building is new and is lo- 
cated in, a middles-income heighbprhood. Both programs provide 
office space for all the staff. The ALC, instructors, however, 
share the large open classroom space while the CIP instructors teach 
in separate classrooms. 

Funds, 

The ALC is funded solely by the county, although in its first 
year of operation (19/6)^ it received 90Z Federal support and 5% 
each of State and local support. One factor thought to be related 
to the ALC*s success in obtaining funds is th^t the program was 
supported froin the outset by the county's schools. (The ALC program 
was- originally conceived by county school ^and court ^system per- 
sonnel.) ^ 



^Relations with the Local Education Agency 

Since it8^inception, the ALC has operated under the umbrella of 
the County School System. As such, the 'program is treated like all 
the other ^schools in the county and is allowed to manage its ,own 
operation. 

It was mentioned earlier that one option of ALC students is to 
return to the high schools to earn their diplomas. This is espe- 
cially true for students under (the age of 16. Consequently, the ALC 
aiind to maintain positive relations with the 12 schools from which 
students are recruited. For example, it is careful to adifiit only 
those students '^for whom transcripts have been received. Also at 
monthly principal's meetings, the director discusses the school's 
opf^rational changes and provides an updated account on the school's 
status to each principal who has referred students. 

So far only a few students have requested transfers to the high 
schools for regular diplomas. One difficulty for these students is 
that- a county-wide policy about transfering academic credit has not 
yet been completely established. The ALC program staff is optimis- 
tic that a standardized policy will be established soon. 



Relations with the Community 



The placevent both of ALC and CIP students in part-'cime jobs 
depends upon positive relations with representatives from the public 
«riu- private sectors, as does the CIP's placement of students in 
their B«nds-On experiences. Both programs have an Advisory Council 
vto recommend resource personnel and guest cfpeakers for the project, 
and: to assist in pfo!hoting the program in the community. The ALC 
Adviiiory Council also plays a policy-setting role. In both pro- 
grams, however, the Advisory Councils have not assisted as much as* 
was. expected with the placement of students in jobs. In fact, the 
two programs have relied upon the personal contact o of their carear 
staff to place students. In the CIP, not enough time was available 
to meet .with the council as often as was needed. In the ALg, ^t^he 
staff have not yet heeded' help from the council ^since part-time 
placemcQjts have hot been difficult to obtain in the small rural area 
where the program is located. 



Analysis of the ALC Evaluation Outcomes 

Tlie 1978-79 and i979--80 ALC evaluations include measures of 
four outcomes: .^^enrollment, retention, graduation^ and placement, 
inie; program average montlily enrollment of 35 students 
and^oyer; ther/twbry^^ enrolled a total of 156 youth* Of 

^hese in the program, 73 dropped 

outi< ;an^^^ the regular ;high school in pursuit of a 

tregular^^^ The program enabled 63 youths ' to earn 

^GED^d^^^^^^^^ placed in full-time jobs, 

colieg(B,. th^^^^^^^ or fan Ojf . program. 



' Enrol Ifieht ' * ' % ^ • " , . , 

• i^e at fuli capacity with an average of 35 

Tstudents. The open^^^^ openrexit ;policy ;of ^ ^^^^ requires 

; that y^^^^ .fUied^;^p^^ a mohtVr hoosting the 

:pro^ enrolimM^^ babl^ to/^^t^^^ ayerage> Itic lSf78-79 

J lic?w repojrte enfoUedv the following year 

J\ ^78';^'r^^^ pf>whdm.^wer^ over 

\V;'fthe/^i^i^ student s^^^^ ae^ryed, ^' The --program maxn- 

^•^.Jl§lned^ :^yefagexiif month^ and' a wilting ^list oif ■ 

'; ^'epR^oxiw ^ ' " \ 



\ 



/ The /ALC ^d hot expelrien^^^^ any difficulty lIT meeting i^s 

;plfinnea 'l*??^??*!' -^^^^^^ related: to 'the 

_;pr^gri^^ Hi^Bt^^ in 

att/«^ ahd pTo^entiai dropo^ 

^" fsicSki^^ with -monthly 

* : ;,;(ig|Sk^^^^ '^Sttid^entf ^dO;.not:: : have 'to^^pis f a ^t es t to get 

. r%n^,V\ni^^^^ spice'beco^ ayaiiable. ^fhe- msjcimum 

■^TtSfpwf^^f^^^^^^ '^a; itiident ' hld^ ta-vait. to -.enter the- progrm Wi 




A third factor thought to be related to the ALC's enrollment 
success is that students are referred from schools all over the 
cpunty., rather than from one or two high schools. In the CIP 
demonstration, the recruitment of students was enhanced when addi- 
tional high schools were included in the catchment area. 

The final factor is the accelerated nature of the program. 
Students are able to graduate in a relatively short period of time 
(anywhere from three to 10 months). The ALC staff indicated that 
for many students, this is an incentive to attend the ALC. The 
possibility of shortening the time to graduation was also reported 
as ah inducement to CIP participants. 

• • • • 

Retejntidn 

f TKe* ALC's ter^nination policy, like the CIP's, is designed to 
encourage studerita/to remain in the program. Moreover, its policy 
ii enforce<9with6ut 'exception. As students entier the program, they 
^are^ made aWare of the program^s attendance and discipline rules 
Xthrpugh signed student contracts). ' They are terminated for\such 
/^reasons as intoxication, possession and/or use of drugs or weapons, 
and attendance. The termination process generally occurs in four 
.8tagB9. The first sanction for violation of the student attendance 
cpnttact~not in school for two -days— is a telephone call home . to 
this pixrehts (or the student, as the case may be) to remind the 
student of his or her contract obligations and to encourage the 
student to return to. school. For a second offense, the student is 
siispehdiid for a three-day period with the understanding that the 
program would "^li^ce the student to return. Over the three-day. 
period, the student is to reevaluate the personal benefits of his or 
her Involvement:, in the program- and is to also think about the 
consequences of termination. The^ third offense is sanctioned by a 
one^month suspension. After four offenses the student^s slot 
becomes open for another enrol lee. Students in the CIP are also 
generally given second chances, although the . sanctions for the 
various offences are not generally defined so explicitly as they are 
in the ktC program. 

The ALC program reports indicate that..-the_^pM^ retained 83 
(533!) of the 156 youths enrolled over the t^o-yeir period. 73 (473!) 
remained iri the ALC program, and 10 (6X) returned to the regular 
high .school to earn a diploma. Since, one goal of the ALC is to 
encourage students to earn regular high school diplomas, the 10 
returnees are included in the count of students retained in the 
program. During the first year, 62 of the 100 enrolled youths were 
retained. The following year 21(34t) of these youth re-enrolled, 
along with 56 new enrollees. Of these 77 students, 42 (55%) re- 
mained in the program. Of the 21 students who re-enrolled the 
second year, the ALC retained 14 (67%) compared with 28 (SOX) of the 
new enrollees. Thus, as in the CIP, students who have invested more 
time in the program feel they are closer to completing their 
:schoo.ling and tend to stay on in the program. 



As .in the CIP) the primary reason for the terminations re- 
ported by the ALC program staff (as opposed to student reports) was 
attendance. Of the 73 students terminated over the two-year period ,x 
48 (66Z).vere because^ of poor attendance. In the second year's 
evaluation, a larger proportion of youths (722) were terminated for 
attendance. It is not entirely clear that ALC program factors such 
as. stronger- compliance to the school's rules, or changes in school 
policy, are related to this difference between the two years. In 
theXciP demonstration, however, tightening of attendance^ policy had 
a positive effect on attendance, but had an adverse effect upon 
program retention. 

Graduation ^' 

^ ^ Students attending the ALC program have the option of preparing 
fbr a GED at the ALC or returning to th^ regular high school at a 
'later date (usually within three montlis) to ear;n a regular high 
school diploma. The GED option requires that sti^dents be ov^r 1^7 
years of ag^ and that the high school class of which 'they were a 
member has already graduated or will do so within three months. 
Regular attendance at the ALC is also a requirement, although a 
minimum number of days required is not specified. 

The academic goal of 96Z of the students who enter the ALC * 
progrM is to earn a GED; the goal of the other 4Z is to return to 
the high school for a regular diploma. This latter group of youth 
is generally younger (most are 14 and 15 years old) and is strongly 
encouraged by the ALC staff to return" to their schools. 

During the 1978-75 year, 33 of the 100 enrollees earned their 
GEDs in Approximately six months time. The following year 30 (38%) 
of the 78\enrollees earned their GEDs. Since the State GED require- 
^mentS' changed (increasing from, six months to one year the length of, 
time studerits had to be out of school prior to taking the OED), the 
averagie length 'of stay in the program for these students was 10 
iBOnths compared with 6 months for the graduates in the 4>rdceding 
year. In both years, the number of GED graduates exceeded the ALC's 
goal of enabling 75% of .those eligible to earn their GEDs. Out of 
34 eligible students, 32 (97%) passed the test in 1978-79. In the 
folldWinjg year, 30 C972) of the 31 eligible candidates earned theii 
GEDs. 

Placement ^ — — 

The ALC places students who wish part<-time work in part-time 
'jobs, many of which lead to full*^t ime employment once^the students 
gr*iduate. During the; 1978-79 year; iS (55Z) of the 33 graduates 
-were^placed in full**time jobs, 3 (9%) each were placed in college 
and the. mxiitary, and yl was placed in an OJT program. The following 
v)rear, 22 (73X) of t)ie 30 CED graduates were employed, in OJT pro- 
grams, .or In college. Of the 30 graduates, 13 (43%) were engaged 



in full-time employment ^ 3 (lOJD.were in the military, 3 were in OJT 
programs, I student was working part-time. * Two students entered 
college* . ^ 

Summarized over the two-year period, the ALC placed 31 (492) of 
its 63 -graduates in full-time employment, 6 (9Z) in the military, 5 
(8Z) in college, 4 (6Z) in OJT programs, and 1 (2Z) in part-time 
emp^loyment. Of the 63 graduates, 14 X22Z) were neither employed nor 
pursuing further academic careers. Two other students were married 
females with young children, ^ 

The placement outcomes mentioned are thought to match the 
expectations of the ALC staff and students. The ALC staff comnented 
that Morgantown is e. small town where students tend to live close to 
their families. Only a few students are expected^ to go off to 
college, primarily<:;^ecause the tpwn^vdoes not offer^many employment 
opportunities for college graduates. Many students enter occupa- 
tions similar to those of other njembers of their' families. 
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;* / HARBOR CITY LEARNING PROGRAM: 

j^t.i ' EXPERIENCE-BASED CAREER EDUCTAION 

Ba It iaore Mary land 



Prograo Overview 



:Hirbor City Learning Program (HCL) is a year round alterna^ 
tive Jchool for economirally disadvantaged students, 90Z bf whom are 
high school drop'quts.^ The ^program is a cooperative effort between 
^ thi Hayor^y Of fice-o£ Manpower Resources (MOMl) and the Baltimore 

Ci^y i^bl^^^^ Sy^teai (BCPS). Its major goals are to Enable 

' ^> . students; to > ^e or GEDs and to help them 

^ ob^in 'SMr^ work experiences that develop into full-time 



The 9pl« i>nto five minirschools or, clusters , only 

one of which; focuses o^ education*^rthe Experience-Based 

Career/'Ed^ cluster; The other four clusters^ provide 

l^fcific^ trainingvand: are not comparable to the CIP;^ 



In additriohvto^ earn a high school diploma faster 

ll^t./ '|;han;,i^^^ school^ ' students 

"!XV^: fl^*^ 8^^^^ to explore yarious ^areers. The EBCE 

^ffl^::: cluster W offerings: ^a career-rfeiat^^^^ instxiic^ional 

4^>>-^ .\ . ^' ^:,pjpogfj^^^ >w>rk^^^ rand a^ social^ >'erviV:es ^progrfs* llihefe 

* " ^ i^tude^ cpunsel^^^ chnd carei and plM^^ 

EilcK;;fl|on^^^ .^he. instruct ipnal and 

wrK^exSerlen^^^ ' ^/ v- . 





^/Thr EBCE is indiyiduali^ aridt integrates 

IcadMiic .MtiyitiM the ^ork ex|^erien(:e act ivities^^^ Students 

•pend^lth^ ilk off iheir/cl^^ f ime qn'4^^ 

actiyilier 1*^%^$ social stu^ and other 

acadmic^^^ conten^^^ skills; (r» ihteryjiW^ 

[ii^lS^Jii^ ^acTw jOiiring^ tW- .mpfningsL-.t^^ ^^H^ PP^^^^i-^ 

jsubjt^t ar^aj^^an^^^^ 'ipackag;esr^Xl^^ tcareer?* 

¥itia|#^^^ ^>ro^ec^^^^^ pllnnin^ package and^ prograMed^ 'luterials* They 

all'i^f f iK^if I' ^ T.f^l?8'~- v97^. .^f^^l^J ■ f-^ff f « 'Although 

c.ltiijei aray !.h^ld; ^thev-day^ student;!^ general;!^ 'fP^<^4^ ^the 

aftafnorai^Xa^ ;j6brfsitas^^ ^ome^^^ to 

c^^mpii^^^ . ,Cl:ass^^'Slker -ar^^ small J#ith tio 

ilpra 3tiban: ^\ students assigned ^ to one learning , coprdinatqr 

-^.'^^iltttMnt^^^ ;wdrk; experien^ '1^^^^^ -seyen- 

lOHceui^aU^^ 'att.en|ing^ ^^sSx ^-mphth-they^ :spend 

:ii&l^Wfr|^^ l^ith^^ ^p,r.ivate<*Vectpr jo^ 

^cr¥lat^^^^ 'py^iiijkV^w {experiences include 

. '"^^ " '~ work. 




The EBCE 80ci/l\ nervicet program provjLdes individual academic , 
peraonai^ and family ^counseling in addition to child care and place- 
ment services* . Students receive crisis and scheduled counseling 
from an on^*site counselor, the learning coordinators, and from staff 
at the-MOMR Youth Assessment Center (YAC). ' For students who have 
children between six months and five years olj^i the EBCE provides a 
fult-'tiaie day care cencer where, In addition to child care, parent 
classes are provided in healthi^^ nutrition, and child development. 
•Fihiilyt prior to graduation, students are referred to the transi- 
tion unit of the YAC where they are provided assistance in job, 
college^ or OJT placements. ' 

The EBCE 197d-79 <*4ind\ 1979-80 evaluation reports included data 
in five outcome^, areas: enrol lment> \at tendance, retention, gradua<^^ 
tioni and p^lacem^nt. The Wogram ^en|blled 81 students during the 
i?78*79 year and<4l4 ^he ^following yefr. SchopJL attendance was 
sii|(htly iess^ thah the' 901 performance ^standard (89%),' although 
work^sitc .^attendanc^^ ejcceedW j^he. standard . (92%). The reported 
retention t;iite waf 85% for \l978-?79. This figure. >is confounded, 
however^ with "positive terminations" (students wbo enrolled in 
schbpl or a ^non*CETA funded program within 60 days '-of separation 
frofli the EBCE program);^ No t^etention data were reported for the 
following year. The EBCE progr^am graduated 3 students in 1978-79 
aridv 35 in,. 1979-80. Over .the two years, it placed 25 (66Z) of the 
. graduates in either full-time subsidized .or unsubsidized emp^loyment, 
coiiege^ or an OJT program. 

\ ^ " . * Analysis of HCL/EBCE Components 

Like the CIP', the HCL/EBCE project is designed, to help eco- 
nomically disadvantaged dropout and potential dropouts graduate from 
high , school . The 'students served by tlie two programs' -are quite 
aimilar. The contexts in which they operate and some of the fea- 
tures they offer are also alike.. A;major diff^^ence between the 
t:Wo programs is that the EBCE is an LEA-operated program,, rather 
than a community-based program like the' CIP. In addition, the EBCE 
has a number of features not found in the CIP,, including paid work 
experiences and day care. ^ 

Context ^ 

THe HCL program was started as a neighborhood Yopth Corps 
program in 1973. It was developed by the MOMR in conjunction with 
the BCPS. The program was to impact upon t\\e city's truancy and 
vdropout -problems. Part-time ^ paid work was offered as an incentive 
:to prevent students from leaving school and to get others to return. 

The EBCE component of the HCL program was added in 1978^ as 
part of the national EBCE effort. The goals of the EBCE cluster 
were also to enable students to graduate ^(either earn a high school 
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diplMM or M GlSD) and to provide them with' paid work experiences in 
the conmunity that would expose them to careers* 

Like three of the replication CIPs, the EBCE program is located 

in a large, low-income urban area which has been affected by a high 
-youth unemployment rate and a high dropout rate* Of those entering 

ninth grade 9 fbr example, 42Z drop out prior to graduation (Youth** 
rwotk proposal 1. 1978) * The project is housed in a manpower services 

building* Like the CIPU facility, it bears little resemblance to^ 

the schools the students jiave left behind* 

Students 

The approximately- 90 students per year who attended the EBCE 
program, were predominantly Black (832) low*-income youth, the ma- 
jority of ^whom had dropped out of school (90X)\ The youth were 
between thi^ ages of 16 and 21* Like the CIP interns, many of them 
dropped out because of economici academic, or social problems that 
irfade. it difficult for them to continue school, or because they had 
been- rejected by their home schools » Many also had poor attendance 
and trui^ncy records* Very few (less than 10%) had 'previous minor 
encounters with the law* 

Program Treatment 

Student f attending the EBCE program are . required to complete 
the .program in two years* During their stay, they receive individ- 
ualiWd career-related instruction, paid work experiences, coun- 
•elingi and day care and placement services*^ Students are assessed 
upon entry into the program and at the end of each trimester* 
Throughout their stay in the EBCE cluster, they are made to feel 
responsible for their actions and especially for their learning* 

/Instruction ^ EBCE instruction consists of approstimately 60 
hours per month of individualized activities in basic skills {read- 
ingi^math,' social studies, language arts^ and science), life skills 
(interpersonai relationships, job retention skills), and career 
.education* The instructional program begins with a two week orien^* 
tatipn cycle ^during which the students attend life skills workshops 
coyering such areas as job search and job retention, sex role 
siereotypingi tax^. xredit, Ufe-management « planning, and program 
expec|ations* This twQ-week orientation period' is similar to the 
:.CIP*f;.CCS class where students are taught proper interview be- 
hayiprSi resume writing^' and wprld-of-*work behaviors* At the end 
dir-the orientation^, .the participants «r^ tested and interviewed by 
a learQingr coordi^ yh^ draws up, individual acaclemic and voca- 
Honslv profiles* The information is used to place the participants 
in*6ne^br^he five learningr'coordinator^ii classes* » 

. Unlike, the CIP interns, EBCE students are grouped into self- 
contained homerooms bl no more than 18 students. They work 



fJ^iwArily on individually assigned projects that are negotiated with 
the .learning coordinators. The projects consist of assignments in 
»Kill«i life skills, and careers th4t can be completed .at the 
J^l?*i?v,^«^^^^^^ «t job sites, or at other resource places. "In general, 
^hf i?^?? cl«?»e? held throughout the school day at the center. 
. Students- also attend biweekly employer seminars. A special learning 
Uboratory class is held, once a week for students requiring special 
remediation.. | 

The^ projects that make up the bulk! of students' work in th_e 
EBCE classes c(wbine acafleinic activities with career and life skill 
fctlvities. They may- last ;eor as long as six weeks. In carrying 
'?"^r.:^^^ individually assigned projects, students work on- project 

(teacher-made career exploration materials that 



proyxde caree 
\(teachefr-ma(^^ 
Cl|^s rearnidj; 



t. \idej^8 to purdue), learning activities packages 
basic skills improvement materials similar ;to the 

V ; -:jP*?^^^ «*pi'PF*tip^^^^^^^ focus on 

a: specific ^ai ee^^^^^^ assignments that Require 

-t^ 1^^^ community resource persons (e.g. , interviewing 

•IfRoien^^^^ or visiting a child care center or museum). 

Studentr ^^I^^^ skills,* resumfs writing, job attitudes and 

y ^*^^^^^^ ?he end of the project (which can last 

f^^ ^f?^? a^d Hhiph, in many instances, becomes . part of the 
mrkrexperienci activity) students write reports, make multi-^edia 
presentations, or become certified by designated resource persons. 

' In additicn to project activities, students are assigned work- 
.v??'^;*^^ 5^^^h^^ activities, and prograiraned materials when they are 
^tutored by the] learning coordinator. Also, on a biweekly basis, 
^^fT employer seminars where resource persons from the 

.?#«^nity (e>gvl pharmacists, .photographers, .morticiai\s, realtors, 
engineers) discuss auch issues as^ trends occurring nationally in 
their occupatioAs, retircmeht, career mobility, and the changing 
work ethic. These employer seminars are. similar to t'he CIP^s Career 
'^•y , ^ctivit^es held, .periodically throughout the year. Finally, 
students kefp jauifnals aSuc their experiences so they can draw 
connections between learning and other aspects of their life. 

Work e;(pertenee . During the. school day, EBCE students gen- 
erally alternate between classes and work. They spend approximately 
60 hours a month^ at job sites in the community. There they are 
provided, first-hand knowledge about their chosen careers. This work 
experience is more elaborate than the CIP's where .stu^f^ents spend two 
^^eeks a^^ sites related to their ciireer interests. At the 

job sites, EBCE students actually^ participate in work activities. 

raph- 
Laced 
, ilike 

J^^^ interns^ EBCE students are paid (from EBCE funds) on a 
'^lf??^^^y hasis. In both programs, students are given academic 
credit for the work experience. 




. Throughout, the Ha/EBCE work experience, students «eet ^^a var-r 
Uty S coL^^^^ Hot only are they assrgned to 

^&i^ :^ri t^^m^** they al.o rotate among 'ites. 
ia^Slm>>«V they are at site, where they participate 

lllSSir *job t>.iningrP>^^ training in computer, pro- 

^JSm^ iheJ^comunity re.ource.per.on. and the learning coordi- 
5i?S Sriitot and evaluate the student, on . a daily basis. During 

4S? .iSr' ^nth^ student, attend EBCE half a day and alternate 
St^IS^las.ei. and the work experience sites. They avf also 
■wniiprad: anU ev^^ the summer. 

•siicial ^^ervicea; Except for day care services, the EBCE 
.r^iiiT^ki^^^^U quit* iiiil" to the CIP's. Both programs 

and family counseling, althpugh in the 
Sr ^»^h^c<h«iiffe5. takeijtiace on ? .chedul«i:..nj mo^ » 
Uil- fi • ' 1^^^^^ on «- "crisis" and as de 

^iouMiiinir^ 0^^ the, two programs, however, is , 

^pSrW^llbei pt provide; s group seminars like 

' th«'ma/EBCE& for .tudent,5plac«nents operates more 

i6xwXtl^ »"'i«8 '^^^^ school yea^r, the counselor 

SSiSi ^ *re.oMcr H^^^^^^^ center where itudents c.^ make use of 

■.mmM:: Evi^^:lit^«Rt^ii,.»S^^ m colUge.. 

'.-^-•■■'^iia4^Sb-it-|i^^ ^provided by; -.HCt/EBCE -to help " students 

Jiitr iit:|&^^ Cltise, are .R^^^^^ -rea, as 

4ili:ii^hf^^^^ «ndi:child development 

•^ii;SituaAi^^ ;/.,Stadent.;; receive: formal. »ff««J^'^ 

-^tWir -protrei*^ iift^thenEBCE |rogr«^^m§« ti«e» « y««r. «t the. end pf 

■.'ee-five^ assessments at the 

:iilay^»^^>^«h- i^^^ •rhu..:ihe,ciF p «» «fy 

' i^lll'imrita.^ *n insjtructionll plaa matched to the 

ft akTf '.*cir;i .but only the CIP holds meetings 

^& fSil 1^%it^M^ M.Mssment (provided by the 

^m^Wmmm^*t»H:M.^e. YQUtH AMesspent center) of all 

^^^^rn^rn^ pBgrai: sbUcits a monthly assessment from 
,;tloi».,-T second, ^^^^^^^^^ attendance, promptness, 
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and dependability. These assessments are reported to the learning 
coordinator who,, in turn, provides further instruction to students 
in the areas needed. Finally, an integral part of the assessment is 
to determine which students can meet the program's graduation goals. 
Students ^ho have completed their second year at the EBCE program 
can return to it the following trimester if and only if they can 
complete all requirements for their high school diploma in that one 
'^""f"®'^- contrast, the CIP solicits evaluations from Hands-On 

suppliers at the end of an intern's placement... The CIP also as- 
. ««»?e8 credits toward graduation each term and provides post- 
graduatioh colinseling and assessment. 

Climate. 'Like the CIP, the EBCE program provides an atmosphere 
for learning that is supportive, rewarding, and unpressured, but 
tn:a? «i;«o encourages student responsibility'; Both programs have 
f"^??? cp^es and small groupings where the' teachers and students can 
.W^^W-IJOOJ frequently and where students can receive individual 
■«|id%8pecial attention. The two programs also hold students account- 
^^?-if«.f??^ 8uch behaviors as tardiness,, attendance, and truancy. In 
PF*?8ram, however, 'the po.'licy regarding these behaviors is 
^m<»tric€i For example, a single uhexcused absence for a new 
5?5?ilee requires a conference with the student's parents and 
of; the student- on probation."^ A second unexcused absence 
<>"«'X98 « trimester results in termination from the program.^ 

^ ,A distinguishing element of the EBCE climate is the ejctent to 
-the program involves students in decision-making activities^ 
FeV«|ed to their instructional program. Unlike the CIP, where 
•tufients have little ^involvement in instructional decision-making, 
the EBCE students are expected to negotiate project activities with 
the learning, coordinators, including time frames for completing the 
^projects.'- They also negotiate the amount of credit and the type of 
evaluations to be used in assessing their progress. 
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The EBCE staff are provided by the MOMR and the BCPS. The MOMR 
personnel consist of staff at the Youth Enrollment and Youth Assess- 
ment; Centers, staff at the Parent-Infant Center, and on-site support 
^.f*®*~» cludter coordinator, placement coordinator, data 

clerk and clerk/typist, custodial, and security staff). The BCPS 
of three administrative staff U.e. „ principal, vice- 
principal, and acadeinic credit specialist) and five learning coor- 
dinators (teachers). The roles of the EBCE staff are like those of 
the jCIP staff except that the responsibilities assigned to one 
staff member in the CIP are often given to several persons in the 
EBCE^ program. 

the EBCE on-site staff consiats of 13 full-time personnel— one> 
? '"i?'®? coordinator; one placement coordinator, one counselor, five 
learning coordinators, and five support staff. This configuration 
provides a student-teacher ratio of 18 students to every learning 



iSr " - -?opr4inf£6rt^ is comparable to the CIP's ratio of 15 interns 

'^I'K' ~i^o^i''''^yf^^ The HCL/EBCE program provides a ratio of 90 



|^|^;I;;V ^stu^ent^ counselor, however, compared with the CIP's student- 

torcbunselbr rat of 35 to 1. '0 



> ! ' the personnel recruited by" the EBCE project are 

4^:t> .pider^.^^^ experience in their areas than do the CIP staff. 

" For^ekample, the five; learning coordinators (teachers) collectively 
; - ; . 4aye*TOr^^^^ than 50 years teaching experience. Also, the majority of 

\. the^teachin^^^ are in their mid- to late thirties, while the 

ma^pr^^^ the CIP\s staff members are between, the ages of 23 and 
30^ The staffs of both programs do reflect, however, the racial and 
:ettinic bac^^ students, ^ 



administrative and" operatioital aspects of the HCL/EBCE 
iprpi^an, pa^tacularly those related to the. instructional staff, are 
handte^^^^^^ jthe .firxnc^^^ and vice-i>rincip^^ are also respon- 

sible/;^^^ clusters i %e clus^^ is re- 

sp'p^^^ fpv '.f:h£ ad^ 4nd ppierati^^ of the 

:^V.y . \ '^PT^^ ^?i?te<* to the jadL/EBCE's .non- 

5>f} ins|;pct^ S4*ff placement coordinator, counselor,* and 

>' . '•k*^^ ^i'^ ^® of management dif- 

, f^lf'-f^^ whefc the director is responsible for 

: V ih>BY /&aii:nistra ^aind: operational aspects of the program and can 
^t^^-: " / , vdelega^^ to the instructional and 

' lcareerV:co1jhs'e^ - , ' * 

\ \ of the HCL/EBCE managerial staff (i.e., 

.pr:in0»a^^^^^^ and , cluster coordinator), are comparable 

;For ;exMple,; all three have three or 
' ,?J?C."kaye 'BachelorVs degrees 

l^^^l" V'' ^??l!^^#^^?^t?' '^fSH^y^li??^ J^*^ ^egreei ^ -6ne , difference, 

^•1J^^^ autonomy in s.uch- activ- 

#i£^^^r''^.y^3|^v^^ lfe#?v^P.;!^^ HQ^V^EBCE managers. 

^^fif^tfe^^^^ to .hiring 

IJ^f^rj; .volunteer; JEor- 'tfte ^,pr6grimi. Also, 
Ife^f^ : 1 Jfiilien^^^^^ npnitor the^ entire program. 




J^?^:C^^t V : 'iaMot^i cierical staff >. 

-th«\||0L!/2]^ learhing coordinators 

#?$^7TCV'" vli^^^^ ol the students' In- 

4t:ructionalv>\plarii4^. )One ;ditference . bjetween^^^ how- 



*yariV;:i^^t:hX^ in their areas^^of 



lipacl^ij^y^^ teach all subjects 

TBadinzl math, ^English,, history, 

'''"|;^i..vV-^^^,^ i^p t^ 

orovidel^ i instruction in all subject 

!^C^^^^"^•V^?;^•'•'.>^t'^^4t;> ^ .-i- -^^' ' 




The placement coordinator's position in the HCL/EBCE program is 
.somewhat akin to the CIP's career developer position, although some 
tasks are shared by other HCL/EBCE staff. Like the career developer 
who locates Hands-On experiences, the placement coordinator locates 
community work experiences for the students.' Also, the placement 
coordinator conducts monthly reviews of the work sites, with some 
help from the MOMR staff. A difference between these two roles is 
that the EBCE learning coordinators and cluster coordinator monitor 
students at the job site whereas, in the CIP, the job developer both 
places find monitors interns at the Hands-On sites. 

The EBCE counselor performs many of the tasks that would be 
handled by the CIP counselors. However, instead of the CIP's 
workload of 35 students per counselor, the HCL/EBCE counselor is 
responsible for 90 students. The counselors in the two programs 
ddviss students about personal and academic problems, and assist 
them with college entrance and ather post-graduation plans. Also irt 
both programs, the counselors refer students to such outside sTcial 
seryices resources as drug' rehabilitation centers. ' They also assist 
with the resolution of student-employer problems. Unlike the CIP 
counselors, however, the HCL/EBCE counselor sees students as needed 
or as called for by a crisis situation; rather than on a scheduled 
basis. 



Recruitment 

Ninety percent of the referrals to the EBCE program are made by 
the MOMR YAC; the BCPS refers the remaining 10% of the EBCE stu- 
dents* AH applicants undergo a three week pre-program eligibility 
assessment at the MOMR YAC. The staff there decide which HCL 
program is best for each student. 

Students who enroll in the EBCE come from low-income families, 
are between the ages of 16 and 21, are local residents, and are 
dropouts or potential dropouts as are the CIP students. Also like 
the CIP, functional literacy is a requiremeot for entry into ' the 
EBCE, 

The primary intake into the EBCE program occurs once a year, at 
the opening of the Fall term. Vacancies which result from .termina-" 
tions, graduations, or transfers are filled, however, at the start 
of the second and thi^rd tri^ff^rexs. The maximum number of students 
that can be served in the EBCE at any one time is 90 students. 
Since 90% of the referrals are made by MOMR, the EBCE program needs 
only to be concerned about filling 10% of the^total number of slots. 
Unlike the CIP, it has a large number (26) of schools from which it 
can recruit potential dropouts, and therefore does not spend a great 
deal of effort designing and implementing recruitment strategies. 
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Facilities. 

The EBCE cluster of the HCL program is operated by the BCPS, 
but like the CIP» is housed in a facility that bears little resem^ 
blance to a public school* The facility, is located on one floor of 
411 old nanpovi!^r services building. Office space is provided for the 
cluster coordinator and other non-instructional staff (counselor, 
placement coordinator) and a classroom is provided for each learning 
coordinator. (The principal and vice-principal . are physically 
housed in one of the ottier HCL buildings although they make periodic 
:Visits to the EBCE building.) Both the EBCE and the CIP have lunch 
room facilities, but neither has recreational faciliti^. In the 
EsCE program physical education is not a requirement for graduation 
Ws it is in the CIP. 
/' * ^ * 

» « 
Funds , . • 

^ V ' ^ . , ■ . ' 

EBCE funds are provided by the ilC'.R and thie BCPS under a 
contract negotiated each year. Funds fot^such support staff members 
iM-.^fChe^. cluster^coordinatqr, placement coordinator, and counselor are 
provided by MOMR^ whereas funds for the principal and teaching staff 
SMbers are provided by the BCPS. Materials, equipment, and sup- 
:^lies needed by il:he8e personnel are provided by their corresponding 
iagencies; Wages, >fringe: benefits, , and payroll ser^yices for the 
stwdents MCin fuhds. ' ^ 

by the principal, although the 
;^KMflt^ ^pf^^ approve requests for' furniture and equipment, 

iniis ar^^^ cosaparable to thi^t of the CIP where the 

dir^^ approval of requests for purchase. ' Un- 

' like the CIP ^„ h^ the EBCE program has not^ experienced delays 

In program act>^ of budget approval delays. 

Reiatioris^with. ^the. Community 

^ . . . . . ^^^^ ' ' / ; ^ ' V • 

In the;;M as in the CIP, the placement of students 

in v vork^^^^ F^^l^^^^d their career interests requires that 

positiye i^^ establisH^^ vi^^ PF^^^^.^** j>ublic- 

sector ;A; foraal advisory coun^ like that in the CIP, 

jia iiot aYalial^^^^ a resou^^^^ the EBCE project . Moreover, EBCE 

dWs^^Vno^^^^ enj^^^tthe^^ of a CBO,^ as does. :th^^ CIP. Biit like the 

CIFy -t^ frM prbgrM staff (learning 

cpordi^ who use prior 

persoM or their current knowledge of 

ayailab^ to place students in work sites. 

^pthar^ ^lave come, from students who have* made contacts 

Vthjrpugh^^^^ 

.^Oy^r the cp^ a year, the .EBCE program, places each student 
'in; over say ^91^^ experiences. Like the CIP^ some ini- 
tial; difficiit^^^ were experienced with employers such as lawyers. 



public service agencies, computer firms, and construction agencies* 
These employers tended to be concerned about confidentiality of 
information, equipment breakage, and employer liability* Also, the 
employers' previous negative experiences with Federal programs pre- 
cipitated some unwillingness to provide student placements. The 
ClPs' staffs were able to develop strong linkages with the community 
primarily as a result of their association with OIC, a well knpvn 
c6mmunity-based organization* Similarly, the EBCE program's af- 
filiation with HCL and rhe >:B'CPS was a factor leading to successful 
work-site placements* Being able to link the EBCE program with the 
BgpS is considered by the program staff as a key element in the 
program'^, ability tp place students* 

a* , 

Analysis of the EBCE Evaluation Outcomes ^ 

The 1978-79 and 1979-80 EBCE evaluation documents include' data 
on enrollment, attendance, retention, 'i^aduation, and placement* 
The program enrolled <81 and 114 students respectively for the two 
years* In-3chool attendance ligures were reported at 89Z for the 
first year's evaluation* No data on school attendance were reported 
for the second year. Wdrk-site attendance was 92% in both years* 

^ An 8^% retention rate was reported, although thin figure is 
inflated by "positive terminations" (students who dropped out but 
soon enrolled in another program). Of the 81 students enrolled in 
the 1978-79 school yenr, EBCE was able to re-enroU 36 (44Z) the 
next year* Of the 114 students who enrolled in the program the 
following year, 66 (58%) were retained. The evaluation reported 3 
and 35 graduates respectively for the two years. Of the 38 grad- 
uates, 16 (42%) were placed in full-time subsidized or .unsubsidized 
employment, *and 8 (21%) were placed in college or OJT programs* 
Only one student was unemployed. The whereabouts of the 12 (32%) 
remaining students was not known 



Enrollment 

The EBCE enrollment objectives for ithe 1978-79 and 1979-80 
years were t admi'i 90 students befween the ages of 16 and 21, 90% 
of whom werfe dropouts and all of whom were Baltimore city residents. 
With this number of participants, the program would be operating at 
full capacity* The number of students enrolled respectively for the 
two years were 81 and 114. (The 114 is explained by the fact that 
terminated studients are replaced by new enrollees*) 

The .EBCE program experienced some difficulty in meeting the 
first year's enrollment objectives, even though it received re- 
ferrals from 26 BCPS high schools* At least two factors appear to 
be- related to the idifficulty. During the 1978-79 year, EBCE did 
its own recruftment, since the.MOMR Youth Assessment Center had not 
yet been set up to handle EBCE as a new cluster.' Thus all the 
p;:eliminary screening of applicants had tcT^be completed in addition 



{to other equally important iaiple«entation tasks. The task turned 
Ciut to take longer than anticipated, as it did in the CIP, and not 
fndugh tilM v%s available for its completion. 

A second factor thought to be related to the difficulty in 
enrolling jitudents was f^ft.^he^ BBCE program had to completexfor 
enrpliees W the Youth Entitlement Program. In the CIP demonstra-* 
:tion^^ the availability of youth for the program was also affected by 
the presence of competing jprograms. — 

During the cecond year, the EBCE program did not experience 
difficulty in iseetinct itr enrollment obj^ctlvs of 90 students. A 
factbr^^ thought to be related is that the MdMR staff at the Youth 
Enrollment Center took responsibility for recruiting 90Z of the 
stiident8« ^ . 



: At tendance 

The attendance^ standards set for the overall HCL program were 
tct Mint^ $0Z schopi^ vork attendance. The EBCE component fell 
siigHtly ihbrt of this c^^ iu'^school attendance during the 

l9JJ^T7$(6ch^ attendance^ was 89Z)> but it exceeded 

thf; ; >riter^^^ (work 4t tendance was $2Z). At«* 

ten^^^c^ ^id not ^eclit:e during the. sutaner months as it did in the 

Iteverttl factpr.s^^^^ '^•l*^*^^ to the EBCE program's 

- : :hl^£i ?«tteii^ Ojte :fa^^^ f^^^icj: attendance policy that 

-Tfl* 'f'^i5,4.*^i^l.5f^^^ ^Students, vho are 

'abi..r? ff^re ;thffc school. or work) 

are/- k^;^|iiiM : JeV ;enr^^^^^ in' -the^.prpgrm. 'are. perai^ one 
unexcuiiyd : al^sence;' m^^^ unexcused ab* 

' ^stAce'«:,;-'l.pr sec.ondf^ the/attendM requireniehts 

"ire - >eyen' :s tricter .. ^ '^Xfiose, ^s^tuaeh|s..:ar t;e^inacedT^pn -tfieir ^-f irs t 

^^:un^xc^^ &Kat^ ^are ^excusedAa^^^^ 

•tHe^^^^^^ ;funerir illness- 

dar^MM^^^ /%^^pctor^sj{np^ ^^ndV'<& ^'otitrt: ^pp^fura^^^ by 

^ ^ji'; ;su|p^1ra^ irM>the^npui^^ . llhe 'WcEUp^^^ students 

vieWr'the a^^^^ rules: as :stri( '^ly ^^enfbrc^d, but do not complain 

\ihit; itj^ ^are harshlj^^^ Wf|ch > ;1980)> 

Other ifac^^^ be vnlated to the Aigh attendance 

'Jtktjii{-1w %py^, ^expetienc'e,, -the 'accelerated 

^]'Sature:;o^^^^ r^«|ef;^.tessipns, ^ For many 

')M(a//ij^ra is sp ihcentivr ^i^ice 

■^^:many>'^^^^^^ .(i?pbs ;»atcht,:198qX.- Also, 

^>'Kilf?3^^ ithe* :ii\m^^ interfere with^^ other 
iiudifitk^^^ Moidii^lqt ^tiiij wi&rm. -stuttmer ^af tiernppns ^ In 

-•j^tKe^.C^^ ^plpym^^ the reluctances of stu- 

/^ifnts^^^ thei^^r^^^n^^^ were on vacation 

^ tM«M^^^ the decline in summer school 

VMtLtMiiaM^^ Given tiiesr finding the half^day school "sessions and 



the paid work experience would appear to be useful approaches for 
iMproving suM«r school attendance. 



Retention 

V The EBCE tetaination policy,- like the attendance policy, is 
f^nct. Students are terminated for such reasons as academic 
P*!^??** disciplinary problems, and dissatisfaction 

.yf^h^^f P^ofram. The same is true for. the CIP interns. The EBCE 
Pf?*'^?^^ however, has a formal Student Review Comr 

^^ •^'^••-^^ consists of teachers and students) that imposes 
••ftcU^^ for j^iolatipns of their contracts, (The 

atti^ndance and. performance require- 
lients; t^^^^^ to adhere t6.)\ Chronic lateness, 

w^ich is fti^ times per trimester" carries a 

t^Afikl* i^^^^^ of probat ion or termination. Students are immedi- 
^^f^7/f^^9?^^i^^ ^?^?M«tion poseisioh and/o^ of drugs or 

other students, or em- 
ipl'^f^^^^ those students with sufficient \ctedits to earn 

/ « high> sc^^ in their second year are allowed to 

in general, the CIP sanctions are not as 
irif lescibly jp^^^ in the EBCE. 

[ '^f yV^ft^^^^^ indicates that the EBCE program 

!^?t«in?d; 6r (m of itr]^^^^ included in thesi figures, 

*»?lWy*>i posU iye/,te (part ici pants who kerminited from 

EiCT bi^^^^ or enrol iM ^^^ school or a hoh^ClBTA funded 

sei>aratioh from the program), 
^If ^the .pps^ the estimate of pro- 

gr4« re^M^ only 36 (44%) of the 81 

enroilees^ ketehti^^^ the following year* 

/(^^^ludi^^^^ thut of U4 stu- 

were;reta^ The^^^ rate for second-year 

•tridents w lower than for first-year jtudents. Of the 36 

returnees, 17 (47%X terminated^ compared with 41 (53%) of the 78 
A^^iryw itu^^ The latter binding is not surprising since 

returnees ^^^^^^ more likely to graduate fros^ the program, ' 

the tw most frequent ly^^ reasbns^for terminations for the 

two yei|rs respectiy^^ were: ^attendance (.84% and 77Z) and csdical 
(6^: endl 7?) • Attendance was also the most frequently cited reason 
for t^iiraina^^^^ the proi>ort ions of students 

whd: were terminated^^?^^^ thia reason did not exceed 29% in the CIP 
^erronst A factor thought fco be related to the high incidence 

of teMinjitl^^ is the EBCE^s strict policy towards attendance and 
,t?'(*^?tion, The^^policy appears to be a useful one for attendance 
;?f^nce attendance figures were high), but it appears to have an 
adyerM effwt upon the program* s capability to retain students. 



Graduation 



The EBCE requirenentt* for a regular high school diploma are 852 
attthilanct and a minimum of 20 credits* The program also offers a^ 
GID. to students who want it and are able to pass the test* As a 
two-year program, students> who do not show promise of conplieting 
their diplomas in^he second year are not invited back to the pro- 
gram* Students may attend the program for an additional trimester 
ditn their second year, however, if one and only one ad4|>tional 
trimester is- needed to complete the program requirements* 

During the 1978**79 year the EBCE program graduatt^d three 
students* The following yetr 35 graduated* Of the 38 graduates, 
only two graduated wiCh'^GBPs; the tui^t earned regular diplomas* In 
both years^ the. num^et^ of graduates ^ was lower than was projected 
based' on the number of\ entry credits and the maximip ~niuBber ot 
crediti students^ cbuld. have earned* Four students could have 
graduated in the (978-79 yeir:^ but only- three (75Z) did* In the 
. folibwing year, lOf ther45 possible, graduates, 35 (76%) did graduate* 
It should be mentioned, however,. ^hat the EBCE program was able to 
graduate the suijority of the students within' its two-year standi|rd 
time; In general, EBCE students- do, not need, a longer time to grad-^ 
uate than expected* One contributing factor appears to be the 
program^s strict; poUcy towards graduation«*-two years, plus one and 
oiily;6ne trim Without this criterion, it is not certain that 

the. BBCE program would; b^. able to graduate as many students as it 
did; » ,^ 

Placement • - ^ 

l^e goal> of. the overall HCL program is to place 50Z of all 
prpgram graduates iii full-*time subsidised jobs and 30Z in full**time 
CETA subsidised^ jobs within 'two months of prograsi completion* 
Uttiiky the-C^^^^^ program does not expect that mi^ny of its 

students will gam so it incorporates^ into 

its IcurricuXumr^^^ and materials (resume writing,- career 

explorat job attitudes) \that will ^ prepare the students ' for 
direct; 

* Of the 38 r978r79 and i979-80 graduates , followrup data were 
reported for 2^^^^ Of these 25, 13 (52ip were placed in full- 

time Jbba, 5 (20Z)/ entered college, and 3 (l2Z> each entered the 
mi lit fry an^^^ pt^iy one st^udent was not working* 

iilVofttft^^^^ the 25 graduates 

foi^l^M^^ If one were to assume that 

;,an:^pf ihe s^^^^ folloifrup datJi were available were 

lihplaced, the percentage-of placements would fall to 63%. The 
actiiil' ^Uciment ^percentages t^^^^ lies somewhere between these 

two extteMS It is noteworthy thit a higher number of students 
entered ibiiege than anticipated* 



One factor related to the EBCE program's success in job place- 
ments is the heavy emphasis it places on this endeavor. The EBCE 
center makes use of the MOMR to provide assistance in job placement* 
As mentioned, the career development plans of all potential grad- 
uates are forwarded to the center approximately 60 days prior to 
graduation. For students earning aGED, an "incentive" offered by 
the program is an increase ii? work experience from 60 hours per 
month (approximately one-third time) to 120 hours? per month until 
the student is placed in a job or CETA-funded progriim. Also, stu- 
dents receive full-time jobs through their work experience contacts. 
This emphasis on direct job placement is different from the CIP 
where the emphasis is on the placement of students in college or 
other career-oriented, post-second^^ry situations. 
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COMPARISOlf 3: 

INDEPENDENCE HIGH SCHOOL 
Newark I New Jersey 



Prograa Overviev 

IndiKpendence High School ClHS) it a private i non*-profit alter** 
QAtivV tchobl: for economically disadvantaged youth vho have experi- 
enctd^Mriout dif^^ the public educational and criminal 

justice ay ateiM.. The primary objectives 'of the program ate to 
enable vstu^ earn high school diplomas and to assist them in 

obtaining meM fields of their 

- cbpicf . The. program and^vodational education, basic 

acJi^eiaic ik^ academic credit for work experienci^i 

rmcreatioiiiil -iprbgrams, social services i and minimum wages for such 
purposes af/M^ transport at ion , and per son Jil expenses* iThe pro** 
gfrim three basic areas: instruct idnali vocational 

Work m^^^^ ^The regular school year is 

divided; in^ eightfweek sessions* During each ^session half of 

^tbe <pro^^ attend school While the other half vork« 

Thffi'^^t^^ each subseq/ent session^ During the 

^ suBMrt .^l ^stud^ hsilf of each weekday an^ work the. 

^dbher/^faa^^^ 

TM^ yo.catipnal wpr^^^ experience programi^is tie^igned to 
_provi^e:;St^ of work experience to help them 

xmfjiiit t^^ As ,£ar ar possible, an attempt is also 

;Md^^^^^ interest :'with^ or her job 

placfMnt*^ students, are placed in one or 

tifp< jobs ' f6t^.^M iightrnieik p^^^ TyP^^4| pliceinehts: include 

c6nstj^^^^^ art, an^ socxal services* In 

.Mditi^^ Wtudintf ;^^^ for the success** 

ftti: tompletion^^^^^^^^ v > : ^ ^ 

in^ruct\ipna^ and ihvididualisedi 

althpugh^^^ and Iargerg»^ Studfuits are 

pliced^ ttfo teams accp^^ ability, 

Dui^itt|^ phase of the they receive instruc^^^^ in 

'^rf adin^ |Mgui|e^arX .Mthim^ Aaerican ~stu^^ * Students 

ln'CX««^^^^ in' .a:\jMil 'self<*c3ntaine^^ g^oUp Ci2"to 15^ 

studii^sy taught ih/1^^^ groups 

^^t^o ;35f Iniie-cor^^^ mate^^ used ate textbooks , work- 

; t^lci^^^^ iaboratoriesi paperback libraries ^ iaagazinesi and 

\^rilirince'-Mt^^ ''. '^ '^-^ ' ^ 

:During..;th^ afternoon phase of thi^ instructional progrmpi .stu*-* 



;denf S| vtaki^^^^^^ speci^lr skills courses (e^g. , 

li^^lpgraf^^ scJreM^^^ psyctiology/^ BlacV history 

'jfi(l<^tM^^^^^ activities and a Life Skilli Seminar (where physical 
a^^Mnt^lVl^^^ are discusledf) are also held during several 

fkfte^^^ :In addlitlbn, some students participate in a 



o 
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suryiyar jikillt outdoor education class. Special events such as 
:gu€i^^^^ and concerts are provided whenever possible. 

The 4HS social^ services program has ^ight components indi** 
vi'duai. M ti^9¥P 9?.^19*^I^P8> intake, orientation, graduation 
prtp'aVitid^^^ services, health services, . and therapeutic back- 

.^iip*. .;8tud needed) with their assigned 

s^iar irpr^^^ to discuss personal concerns, adjustment within the 
:swhooL ptogVams, and f rally and "hcmie pr^^^ ^ 

.:ih% :IM^ and i979r86 evaluation reports included data 

about tthe; success in meeting its enrollment, attendance, 

retantiM ob^ecti^^ In-school, in-class, and 

\workrsi^ ^OZ or better~10Z higher than 

ltKa;^^yaragat Board of :Educatiqn J^^^ figures. Work-site at- 

^tinidancf^^ at higher^^^ ^^^K^T the ih-school or in- 

clfisf The termii^^ Jhowed that the program was 

. able ;t6 T^^^^ 110 stticlents ^rolled. Retention 

^waa h>g^ than for actual dropouts. 

1'; "® ^ ' ' ^, ' ~ , ^ 

cIHS ;g students, 8 of whom were placed in 

.colIege^/S iii; OJTrprogra^ and 5 in full-time employment. 

' . - ' / • ^ ^ U 

^ , . " • * . Analysis .:of iHS Components 

1 >Liiker^^t^^^^ IBS is designed to help dropouts and poten- 
Vtiil drop^^^ dipl(mui and' obtain meaningful 
imployiiM is quite similar to the CIP^s, as 
are ihepcente^^ the^^^schpol operates ^ th6 schopl^s manage- 
ment On^; major difference between the 
;IH8 apd th^^^ ikis program operates independiently of 
t^e ;lp^l sch witho^'ut the direct support of a 
^coHMnityr^b^ as dlC. The IHS operates as a 
private^^^^ a number of .features not found in 
the \CX? inc placement in a job or post- 
;MCondary schpo^^ criterion for graduation, and the grouping of 
/.studtnlEt^ fo^^ courses based on their reading proficiency. 
The fol^^ description of the IHS detaifs the major ways in which 

differ^ although both 'programs attempt to accom- 

plish^quite similar objectives. ^ 

^Contex t 

;Independence High School was founded as a private, non-profit 
alternative sc%^ 197r bjr a group of college iristruct'crs, VISTA 
yoXuntet^^^ and 12 high school dropouts interested in having a 
sch^^^ the classes and atmosphere fit the needs of the stu- 

di^^^^^^^ (IHS Handbcok, 1979-80). Over the years the student* 

'Jbo^^^^^^^^ (by the 1978-79 school year) . The 

erhfilcity. o^^^^ students has changed from predominantly white to 
2t'| idv^ and Hispanic. ^ 



The IHS it a fully accredited school program located in a 
renovated three-story house in a predominantly Portuguese section of 
the city* Like the CIP, it is housed in a separate facility apart 
from the public high schools* Although tITe city in. which IHS is 
located is r^^latively small compared to three, of the CIP sites, it 
is stilL plagued by a high crime rate, high youth unemployment 
(34-36Z), and a high dropout rate (30Z projected for the 1978-79 
period)* 



Students 

The 110 students served by the IHS during the 1978-79 school 
year were quite similar to the CIP interns* Approximately half were 
dropouts^^ and half were potential dropouts who attended the public 
schools on an irregular basis, had records of truancy, and/or were 
: poor academic performers* The median age of the students was 16, 
although students as young as 14 were erved, by IHS* Approximately 
50Z of the IHS students had been involved in at least /minor scrapes 
with the lav«. 

The IHS students apparently differed from the CIP interns in 
only one important way* Approximately 17vC were beginning ninth 
graders and thus had not accumirlated any credits toward graduation. 
, CIP interns, on the other hand, were- required to have earned half of 
the credits required for graduation prior to their entry into the 
progiram* (This requirement, however, was no^" always honored — 
especially when pressures to meet enrollment quotas became severe.) 



Program Treatment 

The treatment provided to 'IHS students consisted of i:he three 
major elements listed previously (instruction, social services, and 
work experience) plus two essential supporting ingredients — assess- 
ment and climate* These five components correspond closely with 
^hose of the CIP* Like the CIF, the IHS program treatment is 
sncerned _with the ''whole person" and is not limited to the stu- 
^s academic progress « Each student's physical, social, and 
lological well-*being are recognized as prerequisites of academic 
success and thus as legitimate program cone ern^^^ 

While the five IHS components are quite similar to the CIP's, 
as is the overall "whole person" philosophy of the IHS, some activ- 
ities are unique to the IHS* Notable among these are the paid work 
experience, the alternation ol students between school and work, and 
the differential treatment of students based on their reading 
ability* These and other unique features are discussed in greater 
detail below* 

» 

Instruction . The IHS instructional program consists of basic 
skills classes (reading, math, language arts, 'and social studies 
classes), sipecial interest and special skills classes (courses in 
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photography, street law, silk screening, music, graphic arts, 
drama), life skills classes (classes in human sexuality, nutrition, 
drug abuse, and other health-related areas), recreational classes 
(bowling, katate, swimming, baskerCball) , and work seminar classes. 
The baaic skills classes are held daily in the morning while most 
other classes are held in the afternoon. Students attend work 
seminar classes during their two eight-wefek work semesters. 

For instruction in' the basic skills, students are divided into 
two groups on the basis of their reading ability. Team I students, 
those with lower reading ability, receive much mor.e individual 
attention than Team tl students. The Team I classes . are smaller 
(i.e., never more than 15 students compared with as many as 35 
students in Team Il)> and teachers in these classes are more likely 
to assist one or two students at a time, rather than work with the 
entire group. In both teams, teachers use a variety of locally 
developed and commercial materials, many of which are self-paced and 
have a workbook or worksheet format. As often as possible, students 
-a^so participate in cultural, historical;, ^educational, and recrea- 
tional trips related to their school experiences. 

The special interest and Special Skills classes are one way in 
which the IHS program attempts to fuse academics with careers and 
to provide courses ot interest to the students. The classes are 
designed to provide training that students find helpful as they 
mak^ their career choices. The types of classes offered change from 
one semester to the next based on student interests. Arrangements 
are made . for students to participate elsewhere (e.g., in another 
alternative school) if a course of interest to them is not offered 
at " IHS. 

/ 

The work seminar classes, comparable to the CIP's Career 
Counseling Seminar (CCS) classes, are held weekly during the two 
eight-week, work-experience sessions. Like the CCS classes, the 
work seminar classes are a main mechanism by which world'-of-work 
attitudes and behaviors are taught. Students are trained in proper 
interview behaviors, resume preparation, world-of-work behavior 
(attitudes and appearances), self^awareness , self-esteem, tax forms, 
sex discrimination, banking procedures, and career options and 
occupations. Guest speakers, classroom presentations, films, and 
trips are an integral part of the work seminar classes* 

Social services . As is the case with the CIP, the IHS social 
services component provides individual counseling, group counseling 
(primarily through the life skills and work seminar classes), career 
orientation, legal aid, and family counseling. In both programs 
home visits and family conferences (at home and at school) are also 
held both on a regularly scheduled basis and as needed. In both 
programs this counseling is provided in whatever areas a student 
needs, including per'^onal and family problems and progress in 
school. 
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Avl integral putt of the social services program is its out* 
reachr eleaeut comparable to the CIP's follow-up of program 
graduates. Information on jobs, the GEO test, employment and 
trainihg. programs, health, ^ legal issues, and a variety of referral 
services are provided to former students, graduates, and even 
the eoiiunity at large. Unlike the CIP/s formal one year follow-up 
thoiigh, the IHS social services program has no formal mechanism* As 
graduates come back to the school they inform IHS staff how they are 
doing and ask for additional advice or help* 

Work experience * A distinguishing feature of the IHS, when 
compared to the GIF, is its work experience component. Like the 
CI?^s: Hands*On, the work experience program aims to provide each 
student, with first-hand knowledge about jobs in his or her chdsen 
career fieid(s)^ The IHS work experience' component, however, is 
more: elaborate than the CIP*s Hands-On* While Hands-On places 
students: on a Job site for a week or two (without pay) the IHS work 
experiepcie progrm^ places students in paying public or private 
sectpr- jobs related ^to their career choices for eight weeks at a 
^ time;. This work experience provides students with skills in such 
jobs as construction, trades, sales, education, and social services. 
The^students receive pay (from IHS funds) for their work experience, 
along with academic-co^dit* 

thrpughout/ttie work experience, the students' performances are 
Mnitored iMul^valuated by the IHS job developer and the employers. 
The. lis students receive direct supervision and training from 
enplpyjers on a daily basis throughout the two eight-week sessions, 
andviduring the summer months when the students work for half a day 
and attend school the other half. 

\ .Student assessment . Students^ receive formal assessments of 
their current' status and progress in the program at the middle and 
md bf each or much the same as the CIP's 

middle^^ and end of semester assessinehts* Like the CIP interns, the 
IHS^^^^s^^ arjB also formally assessed upon entry into the program 

tpiiiassU^ in developing, individual learning programs to plan and 
de^erain^^^ cireer interests so jobs can be matched with their 

thoices^^^ InfoitiMi ass^ of the students occurs during meetings 

betmeii; the job developers, counselors, and teachers held as needed. 
fhesi^\iatter^^m^ are cS:>mparable to the CIP's disposition 

jbonferehces atteiided by all staff so that a complete assessment of 
^hj^^l^ern is provided* 

'THr^ of the IHS assessmient progrwn distinguish it 
ffr,c« ;^t^^^^^^ is that written evaluat iohi^are provided 
inst^^ student's assessment ' involves not 
lonl^^^ counselors, and job developers, but also the 
^•tuo'M^ Finally^^^an integral par: of the assessment is 
|^h^;|M Not on ly"^mu4t students demonstrate that the 
minimto^^^^ credit, coursework, attendaiTce,,^ aiid work experience re- 
quires been met, but they must also show that concrete 
JlinsXh been made for postrgraduation schooling or employment. 



The rtsquirements for graduation in the CIP are that students meet 
the minimum number of credit, course, Hands-On, and attendance 
criteria. 

> » 

. Climate . Consonant with the IHS "whole person" approach is the 
philosophy that stu^lents must experience a secure and unpressured 
learning environment if learning is.^to be rewarding and exciting. 
Thus staff at IHS . are addressed by their first names, and the 
groupings are kept small so that studentd consistently receive 
special attention and positive reinforcement. There is no dress 
code, and students are encouraged to get involved in such decision- 
making activities as selecting and evaluating courses, and serving 
on course^credit committees. 

These latter climate elements of the IHS are unlike those of 
the CIP?s, where a dress code is enforced, where students are rarely 
allowed to call-staff by their first names, and where student's are 
i;arely involved in program decision-making. . Even so, the IHS 
program closely approximates the balance between firmness and caring 
that allfQ characterizes the GIF. Students are held accountable for 
such behaviors as tardiness, truancy, and missed assignments in both 
programs. They are also encouraged to express themselves, to be 
individuals, and to be committed to their work. 



Personnel 

The organizational structure of the IHS program' is quite 
similar to the CIP's*; The numbers and kinds of personnel required, 
the staff's qualifications, and the roles they play in the program 
are also quite similar. Along the dimensions of staff activities 
and duties, however, differences exist b'etween the two. 

The IHS program staff consists of -28 members— 22 fuU-time and 
six part-time personnel. This staffing pattern provides the program 
with low student-teacher and student-counselor ratios that are com- 
parable to the CIP's 15 pupils to every teacher an<J 35 students to 
every counselor. 

The IHS staffing includes a director, instructional, 
vocational-education, , and social-services supervisors, instructors, 
instructional aides, job developers, social workers, and support 
staff (including a business manager^.^--'"^ 

Like the CIP, the IHS program seeks out staff who are moti- 
vated and caring, and who can serve as role models for the students. 
This latter qualification implies that they should be young, able to 
command respect, and similar in ethnicity to the students. The 
majority of the staff hold bachelors degrees (78%), are between the 
ages of 23 and 30 (83%), and are Black (54Z). 
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The qualifications and roles of the IHS director are quite 
similar to those of the CIP ^director. Like the CIP director , he or 
she is expected to hold an MA degree and h^ve administrative experi- 
ence (three years rather than five, however). He or she bears 
primary responsibility for monitoring all phases of the school 
program. In performing these functions the IHS director has some- 
what more flexibility than the CIP director, particularly with 
respect to such activities as hiring staff, accrediting courses, and 
establishing graduation requirements. As an independent school 
without any LEA linkagec^ the IHS director is not required to hire 
union staff or to receive course approval from the LEA. Also, the 
IHS director can hire staff members who 4o not meet LEA certifica- 
l:ion requirements, but who have "quality" experience (e.g., prior 
experience with disadvantaged and alienated youths). The IHS 
director is also not beholden to a "parent" organization such as the 
local OIC. Thir relationship, while .beneficial in most respects,^ 
did limit the CIPs* directors' autonomy and, in some instances, was 
counterproductive. 

The qualifications of the IHS supervisors are not as high as 
those specified for the CIP supervisory staff. The four years of 
teaching experience, MA degree, and certification in t\^o subject 
.areas required of the CIP's instructional supervisor, for example, 
far exceed the minimum of a BA degree and one year o£ administrative 
experience specified for the IHS's instructional supervisor. 
Similarly, the three years of administrative experience required of 
the CIP^s career counseling supervisor (whose/ role is subsumed^ in 
the IHS by two, persons who #lso have other responsibilities) far 
exceed those of the IBS social services and vocational education 
supervisoriB(, who need only one -year of administrative experience. 
Despite this apparent difference in qualifications, the responsibil- 
ities of the two staffs are highly similar. 

..-^tli in the CIP, the IHS instructional supervisor^ is charged with 
maintaihing cooperative working* relationships * among staff members, 
managing the instructional staff, and assisting teachers. The IHS 
supervisor is also charged with such tasks as research, development 
of materials, and master teaching which, in the CIP, are tasks 
undertaken by the curriculum resource specialist.^ 

The tasks of the social services and the vocational education 
supervisor!;; are similar to^the CIP's career counseling supervisor's. 
In addition to miinaging their respective departments, both super- 
visors must also maihtain cooperative working relationships among 
staff members. The vocational education supervisor is also charged 
with managing the placement of students in part-time public- and 
priyate^^sectpr jobs throughout the year, a responsibility similar to 
managing obtaining Hands-On placements in the CIP. 

Unlike the CIP's criteria of two-to-three years experience in a 
related field, IHS basic skills instructors, social workers, and job 
developers are required to have only one year of experience in a 
youtH-orienteS program* The special skills instructors need only a 



high school diplom/i and experience teaching 'a special skill and 
working with youth.' The roles and responsibilities of these staff 
are quite similar, however, to the CIP's instructors, counselors, 
and job developers. In addition to teaching youth with diverse 
skills, instructors must also develop'and maintain positive rela- 
tions with students and other staff, and provide extra remedial help 
to students when needed. Social workers manage a caseload of 20 to 
35 students and provide personal, academic, and career counseling, 
as . do the CIP counselors. Unlike the CIP counselors, however, IHS 
social workers do not have, responsibility for recruiting students. 
Job developers arrange part-time jobs for students, monitoring their 
progress on the job, and acquaint students with the standard pro- 
cedures and protocol associated with seeking employment, duties 
similar to the CIP's career developers' role in arranging Hands-Ons. 

The IHS fiscal manager takes on those fiscal responsibilities 
that would be handled by the CIP's direc or as well as those per- 
formed by the local QIC. He or she he dies not only financial 
records and purchase cfders, but also assists the director in 
organisation and coordination of office procedures. 



Recruitment 

The IHS program has a waiting list of over 100 eligible appli- 
cants. The major soutces .of referrals (approximately 50%) have been 
such social service agencies as the Division of Youth and Family 
Services. Spme referrals have also come from counselors, social 
workers, and principals at the senior and junior high schools all 
over the city of Newark. Other applicants have been friends and 
relatives of current and .former IHS students, finally, some stu- 
dents have simply walked in. 

Unlike the CIP, the IHS has not had to spend a great deal I of 
effort designing and implementing recruitment strategies. Perhaps 
the main reason for this difference is that the program has existed 
for over eight years and has become well known in. its city and 
community. Another reason may be that the IHS has not had to depend 
as heavily on the LEA for its referrals, as has the CIP. The 
majority of the referrals, in fact, have come from city and county 
welfare boards, police and juvenile justice committees, probation 
departments, and the courts. 

Students referred to the IHS must be between 14 and 20 years 
of age, residents of Newark, and from low-income families. Once 
i^«f«rred to the IHS they are interviewed by counselors who deter- 
mine if the school piogram can effectively meet their needs. Stu- 
dents must then obtain transcripts, undergo a medical examination, 
and obtain a social security card. Before acceptance, students are 
given a one- to four-week orientation to the IHS (the CIP's orienta- 
tion lasts for one week) before being placed into the instructional 
program. 
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Facilities • ^ ' 

Like the CIP, the IHS has office space for all its approxi- 
'nately 10 non-teaching staff members » and a classroom for each 
instructor* There is also a reading laboratory, a dark room, and a 
woodworking shop.. Also, like the CIP, it has lunch room' facilities, 
does not have its own recreational facilities, and must make use of 
such coMBunity resources as the boys club, and YM-YWCA. 



Funds ' ' 

The IHS budget , unlike the CIP' s , is administered by the 
director and the - fiscal manager, restricted only by contractual 
limitations imposed by the funding agencies. the availability of 
funds for the program has been a continuing problem, however, and 
some 'program activities such, as the work experience component have 
occasionally been blocked by a lack of financial resources. Similar 
problems were experienced, at^ times, in the CIP demonstration. 

A problem experienced yearly by ,te IHS is the issue of re- 
funding* Unlike the CIP during the demonstration period, the IHS 
depends upon multiple agencies for funding* During the 1977-78 
year^ for example, it received funds from nine agencies incliiding 
the State Law Enforcement Planning Agency and the Youth and Family 
Services Division. 



Relations with the Local Education Agency . 

Since its inception, the IHS program has operated nearly 
independently of the LEA (though in recent years relationships have 
begun to grow). White a closer affiliation would be desirable, 
there are a number of disincentives^ including lack of enthusiasm 
within the LEA for programs developed outside the system, pressures 
from the local teachers* union, and the absence of a legal mechanism 
that allows the allocation of state educational funds to private, 
non-profit schools (Yourish, 1980). These barriers are not unlike 
those experienced by the CIP demonstration sites. 

The steps taken by the IHS to improve relationships have 
included regular meetings with the Executive Superintendent of 
Schools, the County Superintendent of Schools, and other represents- 
tives of the schools to attempt to convince them of the value of the 
program and to seek monies for the future.' These meetings have not 
succeeded in obtaining funding. More importantly, the IHS has never 
succeeded in convincing the LEA to grant academic credit for courses 
taken at the IHS by students who. subsequently returned to the 
regular high schools. On the other hand, student referrals from 
counselors, social workers, and vice-principals have increased. 




The placement of students in non-subsidized and subsidized jobs 
depends on strong positive relationships with the private and 
.public sectors. Like the CIP, the IHS makes use of V conrounity 
advisory board (called the Governing Board) to link the program to 
the community. Just as the CIP, which had to depend upon the 
comjminity for. placement of students in Hands-On experiences, the, 
IHS found that developing positive relations with the^ comnunity 
was not an easy 'task, ftoth programs found many employers initially 
resistant because of prior negative experiences with other sub- 
sidized OJT programs. According :to IHS staff members, significant 
ffctors related to the program's success in placing students are the 
frequent job-site visits^ supervision, and follow-up provided by the 
. jpb. developers. For the CIPs, monitorijig of the Hands-On is also an 
important factor related to the placement of students, but site 
supervision is not provided directly by the CIP staff. 

\ ' . . • 

<? 

. Analyses of the IHS Evaluation Outcomes 

Measures of effectiveness reported in the IHS 1978-79 and 
1979-80^ evaluatipns included enrollment,^ ^attendance,^ retention, 
'graduation, and placement statistics. The program enrolled liO ahd" 

>*^"^^'^^* respectively for" the two years. Attendance figures 
were reported at 79% or better in-school, in-class, and at the 
<fork sites. For the 1978-79 year, IHS was able to retain 75Z of 
its students (retention data were not reported for the 1979-80 
school term). The progroi graduated 16 students during the two-year 
^^peri'od, all , of whom were placed, in college, in jobs, or in an OJT 
program. 



Enrollment ^ 

- The enrollment objectives for the IHS progr&n during the 1978- 
'79 and 1979-80 school years were to admit 80 to 100 dropout and 
potential dropout students between the age of 14 and 21,. all of whom 
were Newark residents. With this number of participants— half 
assigned to work, and half attending classes— the IHS is operating 
at full capacity. 

The IHS was able to meet its enrollment objectives without any 
difficulty. Several factors appear to be relevant to this attain- 
ment. First, the IHS receives referrals from all of its funding 
sources (which at one Jt.ime amounted to as mdy -as iO agencies). 
Thus ttie program does not depend upon the willingness and efficiency 
of a few schools to provide referrals (as was the r.ase for the CIP), 
or upon zealous recruiting activities by members of the program's 
staff. Second, the enrollment of students in the IHS program is a 
rather uncomplicated process arid does not entail eitk'ier testing or 
formal review of transcripts to~ determine if students meet the age, 
minimum income, and residence requirements. The referral Agencies 
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for th€ , IHS conduct the prelj.minary screening and refer students 
only if the minimum requirements are met;. Other factors include: 

• enrollment in the program takes place four times during each 
school year, thus allowing new students to fill the slots of 
students who dropped out of the program or were terminated; 

the program has operated in the community for over seven 
years and has a well established reputation; 

• the program's catchment ai;'ea encompasses the entire city of 
Newark; and 

• there are only a few competing alternative school programs. 

The nature of the CIP demonstration and evaluation requirements 
prevented it from having, several of the enrol lmeht«?facilitating 
features of the IHSr The demonstration did show, however, that as 
catchment areas were expanded and as the CIP became better known in 
the community, recruiting difficulties were markedly reduced. If 
the S7tes receive adequate continuation funding, it is RHC's opinion 
that the. recruitment task would be reduced to manageable proportions 
and that the program^, could obtain enough students to operate at 
-full-capacity. _ 

-> 

Attendance ^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ N 

The attendance objectives of the IHS were to maintain in- 
school, class, and work^-program attendance of SOX. For both years 
(1978-79 and 1979-80), including the summer months, the IHS program 
was able to meet its in-school and work-program attendance objec- 
tives. In-class attendance leli slightly short of the 80% criteria 
for the 1978-^79 school term (it was 79%), but reached 82% the 
following year. For both years, attei^dance was higher in the work 
program (91% and 90% for the two school years) than in-class or 
in-school attendance. Attendance did not decline during the summer 
months, very possibly because of the work stipend. 

Several factors appear related to the high attendance rate, 
particularly that of the work-program. First, according to the IHS 
evaluation report (Vourish, 1979), students who participate in work 
ac^'ivities have been found to exhibit a higher degree of motivation 
and responsibility than those who do not. Another factor may be 
th^t students are frequently visited on the job site and are pro- 
vided with follow-up support. 

Another related factor is thought to be the structured but .very 
informal school atmosphere that is encouraging and supportive, yet 
demanding. One facet of this atmosphere, furthermore, is directly 
related to attendance. Students not at school within the first half 
hour are called at home and are urged to come. Transportation 
subsidies are provided for those who are in need of it. Similar 
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activities were called for in the CIP model—and probably would have 
raised attendance rates — but were never fully implemented because 
the time that normally would have been available for them Was 
consumed by the more pressing need to recruit students. 

As mentioned above, unlike the CIP, IHS attendance did not 
decline during the summer. This difference between programs is 
attributed to the fact that, during the summer months, students work 
for half of the day and attend classes the other half. To be paid, 
however, they muet. attend both the work program and the IHS classes. 
In the CIP, a primary reason for the decline in summer school 
attendance was thought to be the interns' need for summer employ- 
ment. The opinion was frequently voiced by CIP staff members that 
some sort of work program was needed to h4||d students during the 
summer. In line with this recommendation, the linkage of pay to 
both school and work attendance 4^ould appear to be a useful policy 
for the improvement of summer school attendance. 



Retention - 

The IHS program does not' have a clear-cut policy toward termi- 
nating students. In general, every effort is made to keep students 
enrolled including, at the discretion of the staff, placing students 
on leaves of absence for pregnancies or other personal crises. 

The 1978-79 evaluation report indicates that the school re- 
tained 83 (75t) of its 1 10 enroUees. (Retention data were not 
repc-^ed for the 107 enroUees of the 1979-80 school years.) The 
majority of the retained youth had not dropped out of ochool but had 
accumulated fewer than 15 bf the 92 credits needed for graduation 
(58Z). The program was able to maintain more in-school youth than 
out-of-school yout;h', though a significant number of former dropouts 
were retained (during the 1978-79 year IHS retained 35 (60Z) out of 
58 former dropouts). 

The most frequently cited reasons for termination reported by 
the IHS administration were: administrative separation (30%) for 
truancy, tardiness, unexcused absences, transfers to a GED program 
(17S!),. and employment (17%). This rank ordering was similar to that 
observed at the CIP sites where attendance was stated as the primary 
reason for student terminaticna followed second by employment, 
followed by family care and returns to the high school. Unlike The 
CIP, however, an unanticipated outcome of the program was the 
voluntary termination of five students^ because they needed and were 
offered (as a consequence of their participation in the work pro- 
gram) full-time unsubsidized employment. Since one of the goals 
of the IHS' program is tp provide career-related employment oppor- 
tunities for students, the five . terminations were viewed as positive 
program outcomes. Similarly, the placement of students who were 20 
years or older and found it difficult to attend . school, into GED 
programs was. also viewed as a positive type of termination. As 
indicated, five (17%) students terminated to attend GED programs. 
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Graduat ion 

To receive a high school diploma from IHS, students must tiot 
only meet the credit and attendance requirements, they must also 
meet the program's standard of **readiness** for the world outside of 
IHS* Specifically, ,they must have made concrete plans for entering 
^employment, college, an on-the-job training program, or the mili- 
tary* This requirement is consonant with the aim of the program 
not only to teach students the skills necessary to obtain, meaningful 
employment, but 'to motivate them to fulfill their career potential 
. «8 well* . 

♦ 

During the 1978-79 and 1979-80 school years, the program was 
able to graduate 16 (102) of its 155 students; 8 students each year. 
This number of graduations was lower, at least for the 1978-79 year, 
than was projected based on the number of entry credits, and .the 

, maximum number of credits students could have earned* Of the 19 
students that could have graduated, 8 (42Z) did so during the 1978- 

* 79 year* Two of the remaining potential graduates cciapleted their 
schooling about one and one-half years later* Four students re- 
mained in the program and had not graduated as of June, 1980* ^ree 
others reached the age of *'2l and were encouraged to enter a GED 
program, which all three did* Only two- o? the potential graduates 
terminated: one because of poor attendance and the -other because his 
family moved away* With respect to attrition, these findings sug- 
gest that the IHS had a strong ''holding power*" On the other hand, 
the program does not graduate students nearly -as rapidly as i^ould be 
expected on the basis of their entry credits* Several factors 
.appear related to this situation* 

One factor related to the finding that the IHS program needs a 
longer amount of time to graduate students than expected (a finding 
that was also observed in at least two CIP sites— Sites B and C) is 
the extent to which the IHS program provides a caring environment 
^'for its students. In the IHS, like in the CIP, the staff are 
dedlclted — as is evidenced by the enormous amount of uncompensated 
time they spend with students on program tasks beyond their already 
long working hours (Yourish, 1979, p. 15)* Though they are firm, 
staff do not give up on the students* This caring attitude must 
make it difficult for students to break away from" the "family" 
relationships to which ^bey have grown accustomed* Several CIP 
interns mentioned a similar reluctance to depart from the program* 

One obvious reason for delayed graduation is that simply com- 
pleting attendance and credit requirements is not enough* IHS grad- 
uates students only if they have made concrete plans for their post- 
high-school careers* Of 13 students for whom June, 1980 graduations 
vere planned, 9 failed to meet that date becaus^ applications to 
college had not been sent out, SAT's had not been taken, employment 
had not been sought, resumes had not been completed, and similar 
reasons. Other students failed to graduate on schedule because of 
lateness to school, absences, end not enough credits, although these 
reasons were almost always combined with indecisiveness regarding 




po«t-IHS plans. Thus, meeting the prograin's standard of "readiness" 
for graduation appears difficult for many students. Without that 
criterion it teens- likely .that a larger number of students wopld 
h«ve been graduated. is net clear, however, that the IHS would 

be able to meet its placement goals without withholding the diploma 
until post.rgraduation plans were finalized. 



Placement 



The ultimate goal of the IHS program is to prepare all of its 
students to continue, their education or find jobs related to their 
career interests. placement in a full-time job, college, an OJT 
program, the military, or some' other career training program de- 
signed to enhance their career goals is a prerequisite for gradua- 
tion. 

\ * -, ■ 

\ Of the 16 students graduated during the 1978-79 an(} 1979-80 
school years, 8 chose to enter college, 5 others entered full-tim4 
employment, and the remaining 3 enrolled in OJT programs. Those who 
entered college or OJT prbgrims had plans for such careers as 
computer technology,- dental- hygiene, electrical engineering, and 
home economy. Those who chose full-time employment entered such 
.careers as retail sales, marketing, and public service. 

* 

T*'o factors appear related to the IHS -program's success in the 
placement of^ all its students: its graduation policy and. its 
provitioi: of student work experiences related to their'^ careers. 
.Like t>e ClPi the IHS staff members assist students in selecting 
colleges*, preparing resumes, completing financial, aid 'forms, and in 
other ways intended to help them meet th.e graduation placement 
requirement. At the GIF, the intentions are similar, but the IHS 
sanction of withholding the diploma until concrete plans are made 
appears to force students to takfe actions they might otherwise put 
off. 
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KENSIHGTON-EDISON YOUTH PROGRAM - 
> ' Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Program Overviev ^ 

The Kehsington-EdisoV Youth Progm (KEY) it r«n LEA-operated 
alternative school for economically disadvantaged youth between the 
ages of 15 and 21 vl&o: have had trouble learning in the traditional 
fchool envifbnmeht. The' program is a cooperative effort between two 
h^b achoois^Kensin^^^^ are attempting to reduce 

the' high rate of dropping but. The major goals of the KEY program 
are tolf . help dropouts and potential dropouts eatn high school 
di^lopas :and to assist them in obtaining meaningful employment in 
careerVfifid^ of their choice, the program provides basi^mcademic 
•i^ila* improvement^ counseling^ skills trainings and* placement. It 
ia divided into three a^^^ academic instruction^ counseling^ and 
career ipfeparat ion. Eyery vt<ek. students alternate between the KEY 
canter ind tW Kandolph Skills Center which pi^ovidea the career^ 
preparation component^ ^ the program. The KEY program opei'ates 
during the regular school year only. ' 

„ the instructional prdgr individualised for each student t 

bur gmll^ and largergroup instructional activities also occur. 
sV^diin^^ ta^ courser in the basics' subject areas |[reading» . rnath^ 
Engiiahy acienci^ American history) aa well as elective courses 
(parenting; e^^^^^^ human :biblpgy» MX^^n enyironnent^ and ecol^ 

ogy). Clkis.^^^^^^^^ (12^20 student^rper class) and 

pfrsonaU The KEY program includes both^ 

indiyiduai. i^^^^ on personal and ""academic matters. 

Students are iiiitia^^^^ the KEY staff ^ to determine 

their academic and^career pbject^^^ Informal sessions are held 
throughout the'"^ year to address the students* personal concerns i 
including: achbol adjustment problems; The guidance counaelors at" 
the skilla center; and those^ at the students* home schools also 
providr^counseling services to students as. needed* 

the cXrfer preparation component consists of career counseling^ 
akilla training in two or more related skills/ and job placement 
'.assist^ancd. The* program is designed to provide students with job- 
apecif ic entry-level ^killsi expi^tiences in a variety of career 
;fieiday and proper attitudes toward work. Studenta receive skilla 
training in s,even clusters: comeRinicationsi construction^ health 
services^ manufacturitig and maintenance i personal servicesi power 
mechanics » and warehousing • They also receive intensive career^ 
counseling to help then make realistic career decisions « 

'The KEY 1978*79 und I979'*80 evaluations reported data about the 
program's success in enrollment^ aCtendancei retention! and gradua- 
tion. The program was able to operate at full capacity during the 
tWo**year^ period and enrolled 160 students. Retention, data from the 



1979-80 year showed that of 80 students, fi4 (80%) remained in the 
program. Of these 64 students, 15 (23%) graduated. School at- 
tendance for the two years was reported at 68Z and 76!!: respectively. 
Attendance was reported as- "improved" for more than half the stu- 
dents* 



Analysis of KEY Components 

,The goals of both the KEY program and tne CI are to enable 
disadvantaged, potential dropout students to earn their high school 
diplomas and to help them obtain employment relt:/ant'to their career 
interests • The two programs offer academic courses, counseling, and 
career education. One impor tar*" difference between them, however, 
is that the KEY program provides students with job-specific entry- 
•kills training, whereas the CIP provides students with two 
tW9**week ^Hands-On experiences designed not to teach entry-level 
rather to give an overview of the work^ in two career 
^'f?l4?r Al»o> the KEY program iu an LEA-operated program whereas 
the CIP is a CBO' operated, community-based program requiring strong 
linkages with the LEA. These and other features of the KEY project 
are described in detail below, 

e 

Context 

The KEY program is an outgrowth of the Penn Treaty-Edison 
Project, a dropout prevention program funded in 1971 under Title 
VIII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, That program^s 
goals were to reduce the dropout rate and develop career awareness 
in youth. It originally operated as a separate career education 
project for the all-boys Edison High School but was expanded a year 
later to include the all-jgirls Kensington High School cart r educa- 
t component. These two separate boys and girls components wer^ 
consolidated into the KEY program in 19J6 to makei^^he program co- 
educational. / ^ , 

The KEX program operates as an annex to the Edison and Kensing- 
ton High Schools. It is^located off-site in a renovated house in 
Kepsington, a factory district two miles northeast of downtown 
Philadelphia. The area is the last of Philadelphia's low-income 
whites areas, . Like the' areas where the CIPs are located, it is 
aff^fcted by a Mgh crime rate and high dropout rate (Edison High 
'School has the highesjt dropout rate of all the schools in Phila- 
delphia), . 



Students 

The 160 students who attended KEY during the 1978-79 and 1979- 
80 years were potential dropouts between the ages of 15 and 21, The 
itiidenta were drawn from Kensington Girls High School and Edison 
Boys High School in approximately equal numbers. Approximately half 
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vcre drt>pout8 who had been out school for at leas;: a year and 
Kfilf were potential dropouts. The racial composition of the stu- 
dimts ^^?as 60% white, 20% Black, and 20% Hispanic. Like the CIP 
Hnternu, .many of the KEY students were poor attenders and low 
at^h'ievei 8 * 



Program Treatment 



The KEY program has a number of featurn which distinguish it 
ffofli the CIP. For example, it offers students skills training 
whereas' the CIP offers two two-week Hands-On career exposure exper*- 
iences* Also» the KEY program provides less group counseling than 
the Cp. ^ 

The following description provides the details of the KEY 
program in comparison to the CIP, The description is organized 
according to the three major KEY program areas listed earlier 
(instructional, counseling, and career preparation), plus two sup*- 
porting ar^as (climate and assessment). 

Instruction , The KEY instructional program, like the CiP*s, 
provides students^ ^ personalized atmosphere. Both programs 

offer individual itist'rvuc^tion, small class sizes, 'a variety of 
materials that appeal to\the students' interests, and basic skills 
remediation. Also, in both programs, the math classes are- com*- 
pletely individualized,^ KEY students, however, are assigned semi- 
programmed materials while the CIP interns work with . learning 
packets. In the reading clasfes, students in both programs work on 
self-spaced individualized materials like the Sullivan Adult Reading 
Series which* are selected because, of their high interest level. 
However, in other classf^s, 3iuch as American history, science, 
English, and social studies, the instruction ia more traditional. 
The lecture approach is used along with small- arid large-group 
activities and students work more with textbook and workbook mate- 
.rials. They are also assigned individual projects such as book 
reports and journal writing, and participate in open discussions and 
role***playing activities. The only- class using learning packets 
similar in format^ to the CIP' s is the parenting education class 
which is offered as an elective. Field trips related to the stu- 
dents cours^woi^k are ^n integral part of the KEY instructional 



Two distinguishing features of the KEY instructional program 
are its back-to-basics orientation in instruction and its somewhat 
traditional teaching format. Careers ar^ not incorporated into 
the academic courses as they are in the CIP, With the exception 
of some discussion of careers in the parenting course, world-of-work 
attitudes are not fused, into the academic courses. They arc dis- 
cussed, however, in the career preparation courses provided by 
the Randolph Skills Center, In addition, the KEY curriculum does 
not include classes in which students get the opportunity to voice 
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their career-related concerns as they do in the CIP's Career Coun- 
seling Seminars, For the most part, KEY students remain in their 
"home" classrooms wh<ire. they receive instruction in reading, math, 
and social studied, 

\: Career Pteparatioh . A distinguishing, f^at^re of the KEY pro- 
?gt^^ ? i • ' Its ' B\i i 1 1 'sj 'c e^ t er component \ Sjtudents ^IterMt*^', between 
*^h«i*)^attddl^h Skills ^Cent^^^ ahd the KEY center every week,- They 
^'ttrfe -encoiiraged to develop job-specific entry-level competency in two 

or more 

than \th4: 

^l«ceiMnt^ 
students 




ta ;£dti entry-level jbb-^^ student, ^penu '^o t^o 




dgdedt 

tidncl areas in that cluster . For exm^ 




if 

p»jierth3mg^ir;'^paintet? ari8;dM^^^ cir.M .t. vc ^.pr.ent . car. 

cosmetolo.'v. ioua oxer...:^li^J^^^^^j llV.r ..n.-p: , ilacement in the 




dittTtte^^careeff^guxdahce aspect of the skills center is comparable 
tdChthe CIP*s career development planning activity vrtiere interns lay 
put their career goals and become acquainted with options and 
opportunities * available for employment and continuing education. 
Prior to entry into the program, the KEY student and his or her 
pai^ents meet with the assistant program coordinator to discuss the 
program and tjfie student *8 career interests. During the student ^s 
itay, at KE^^ periodic meetings are* scheduled with the Skills Center 
sit^iff t counsel each student in his or her chosen career area. The 
student is also provided quarterly accounts of his or her progress. 
tW expectation is that upon completion of the program, the student 
will receive a ccrtificat^i listing the various skills he or she has 
mastered « 

job placement is a final aspect cf the career preparation com- 
ponent o£ the KEY project. As part of the Skills Center offerings. 
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senior-'-year students who are interesjted in a cooperative work pro* 
gram are placed in part-time jobs* One important feature of the 
Randolph Skills Center is that it also helps students to meet the 
requiremenfis for apprenticeship programs* 

Counsel in^ ^ Students in the KEY program receive individual and 
group counseling on an informal basis as do the CIP interns* Unlike 
'the GXP students, however, who are assigned to full-time CIP coun- 
selors, the KEY students are counseled by their respective home- 
high**school counselors* Also, during their sessions at the Randolph 
Skills Center, the KEY students receive both career guidance and 
placement services. 

An^ important distinction between the KEY program' s-counseling 
.^nd that of the CIP is its intensiveness* While both programs 
provide comparable job preparation counseling, the CIP's individual 
personal and academic counseling and its group counseling are more 
Tntensive.^- — As^'inentxoned inteirns in the CIP are scheduled for 
individual biweekly c6hfefences~^with— their counsel ors^*_ JCndividual 
conferences for the , KEY students are scheduled only upon , the stu- 
dent's initiation and more often than not, during a crisis. Also, 
'there are no daily scheduled group counseling sessions in the KEY 
program as there are in the CIP (CCS)* 

A feature of the KEY counseling program that is similar to'^jbhat 
of ^ the CIP is the involvement of the KEY staff in conferences where 
eacli ^stude^^ progress is reviewed. During weekly meetings,, KEY 
stiff review each, student's progress and get a consensus from the 
Igxioup on additional activities or ways any problems are to be 
solved. These weekly conferences ere like the CIP's disposition 
conferences. 



Assessment 

Students in the KEY program .are assessed daily on an informal 
basis and receive formal assessments four times a year, ^as do the 
CIP interns* ^ Also in both programs., the students are assessed upon 
entry to determine their reading and math skill levels so the 
necessary remedlial assistance can be provided. They also receive 
formal assessments at the Skills Qj^ntcT four times a year to coin- 
cide with their KEY progress reports, 

As is the r:ase in ' the CIP, the students* formal assessments 
consist of graded progress reports , The assessments, especially 
those provided by the Skills Center, are based upon student academic 
performance and attendance. One distinguishing feature of the KEY 
project, however, is that students are also issued quarcerly Activ- 
ity Progress Report which lists the tasks the student has started 
and/or completed during the quarter. 

Climate , The KEY climate is quite similar to that of the CIP, 
In both programs, the staff are concerned about the whole student, 




including both academic and personal problems. The staff also try 
to provide an atmosphere that is caring, supportive, rewarding, and 
unpressured, but that also encourages student responsibility. Both 
programs have small class sizes which allow for a more personalized 
and individualized atmosphere. Students are praised for good work 
and are given much encouragement. The staff in both programs also 
show the students that they care through such behaviors as calling 
students at home when they are absent from school and disciplining 
students for misbehaviors. In the KEY program, the staff even visit 
the students at the Skills Center to see how they are doing and to 
provide assistance with problems they may have. This in not unlike 
the CIP where staff members are expected to visit the students 
during their Hands^n experiences. 

As in the case of the CIP, the KEY students are held account- 
able for such behavio. a as tardiness, attendance, smoking, using 
drugs, fighting, and breaking the dress code rules. The account- 
ability system used in the KEY program is much stricter, however. 
For example,., letters are sent to the parents/guardians of those 
KEY students who are absent three times. After six absences, 
a parent interview is required to determine whether the student 
should continue in the program. Sanctions for. poor attendance 
were generally more lenient in the CIP demonstration sites. 



Personnel 

The KEY program staff includes a part-time program coordinator, 
a full-time assistant program coordinator, six full-time certified 
teachers, and one full-time administrative assistant. This staffing 
pattern provides student-teacher ratios that are comparable to the 
CIP's 15 pupils. to every teacher. The roles that these staff mem- 
bers play in the program are quite similar to those of the CIP*s 
staff. 

The most important criteriom used to select the staff is com- 
mitment to helping youth. Like the CIP, the program also seeks 
etaff who are caring and motivated and who are able to coinmand 
respect.' With the exception of the administrative assistant, all 
of the staff hold be^helor's or master's degrees and are certified 
in at least one area. The typical staff member has between 15 and 
20 years teaching and/or administrative experience, compared to the 
CIP where the uiajority of the staff have fewer than 10 years experi- 
ence. 

The KEY program is jointly administered by the program manager 
and assistant program manager. The program manager spends half time 
at the KEY and half time administering two other district alterna- 
tive programs. He or she is responsible for monitoring all phases 
of the KEY program and serves as a liaison between the program and 
the district offices. This includes serving as liaison between KEY 
and the Skills Center staff and lobbying for KEY funds. 
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The assistant program manager is responsible for the internal 
KEY program operations. He or she supervises the staff, administers 
the budget, arranges students schedules, and in general manages the 
overall operation of the program. The assistant program manager 
also teaches, counsels students, develops curriculum, conducts the 
intake, and assists the program manager in such tasks as repre- 
senting the project at school board and local meetings.. 

Many of the tasks performed by the program manager and assis- 
tant program manager are like those performed by the CIP's director. 
Similarly, the relationship that exists between the two KEY managers 
is like that which exists between the CIP's director and its local 
OIC* Just as the assistant program manager depends upon the program 
manager to sponsor the program, build support for it, and act as an 
, intermediary between the program and the school board, the CIP 
directo • depends upon its local OIC for these functions. 

The KEY program-manager and ass ist ant-program-manager job 
descriptions call for-more qualifications than the CIP director's. 
While the CIP director is expected to have a master's degree and a 
minimum of .two years experience, the KEY's assistant program manager 
is expected to havfe these qualifications plus certification in at 
least two subject-matter areas. The program manager is expected to 
have the equivalent of a master's degree in administration, and five 
years administrative experience. 

As mentioned above, the assistant program manager is expected 
to teach, counsel, develop curriculum, and handle intake. Thase 
tasks are comparable to those of the CIP's instructional supervisor, 
^teachers, and counselors. A distinction, however, is that these 
responsibilities do not require as much in-depth involvement in the 
KEY program. For example, intake into the KEY program only requires 
an interview with the student and his or her parents and the comple- 
tion of certain release forms. Students are initially assessed by 
their classroom teachers. In the CIP, intake entails not only an 
interview but also achievement testing, initiation of a career 
development plan, and an assessment of the number of credits re- 
quired for graduation. It should also be noted that the assistant 
program manager does not have regularly assigned classes as do the 
CIP teachers. Finally, counseling is done on an informal basis and 
during crisis occasions rather than on a biweekly basis, as is the 
case with the CIP. 

One important difference between the KEY program managers and 
the CIP directors is the amount of autonomy each has. Both programs 
operate as independent high schools. The directors thus have sim- 
ilar amounts of autonomy in such activities as hiring staff and 
awarding academic credit. The KEY program managers, however, must 
accept teachers from the LEA based on seniority and have little con- 
trol over teacher selection. The CIP directors can only hire staff 
members who meet LEA certification requirements. The directors/ 
managers of both programs also must obtain course approval from the 
feeder schools. 
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Teachers in both programs are responsible for the students' 
entire instructional program. They counsel students on an informal 
basis and develop and maintain positive relationships with students 
and other staff. Unlike the CIP instructors, the KEY teachers are 
not expected to make home visits (although they are expected to meet 
with parents to discuss the students progress), nor are they ex-* 
pected to coordinate their instructional activities with other 
teachers to the extent that is specified for the CIP. 

The qualifications of the KEY teaching staff are similar to 
those of the CIP teachers. In both programs, the teachers are 
expected to be certified or certifiable. Previous alternative- 
school experience is also desired by both programs. One distinction 
between the teachers in the two programs, however, is that teachers^ 
in the CIP are selected because they can serve as role models for 
the youths. Thus, CIP teachers are young* able to command respect/ 
and ethnically similar to the interns. Because of their union 
affiliations, KEY program staff cannot be selected for these char- 
acteristics. 



Recruitment ' 

Approximately half the students referred to the KEY program are 
dropouts and half are potential dropouts. Most of the program's 
referrals (approximately 75%) come from current or former KEY stu- 
dents. ' Referrals also come from counseling and administrative staff 
members at the two high schools. The third source of referrals is 
lists of dropouts received from the Kensington and Edison High 
Schools and from community persons. Approximately 10% of the stu- 
dents are recruited through dropout lists. An additional 15% are 
recruited through the high schools' staff referrals. 

Intake into the KEY program occurs from September through 
January until the progr£tin has acquired 80 students. To enter the 
program students must be between the ages of 15 and 21 , must be 
dropouts or potent ial dropouts, and <nust be residents of the 
Kensington-'Edison attendance area. 

Facilities 

The KEY project has office space for its program manager and 
assistant program manager and for each of its six teaching staff 
members. It does not have lunch room facilities, since the students 
are dismissed from school at 1:30 each day. To conduct its recrea- 
tional program, the KEY program, like the CIP, must make use of the 
community resources. Recreational activities take place at a nearby 
community playground. ' 
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Unlike the CIP's budget, which is administered by the director 
in conjunction with the local OIC, the KEY budget is administered by 
the assistant program manager who is restricted only by the budget 
limitations imposed by the school district's general fund. Material 
orders are also handled directly by the assistant program manager 
who solicits the teachers' needs for new books, equipment, and other 
materials each year. Supplies for the project are received from the 
Kensington and Edison High Schools. The program manager handles 
requests ror and receipts of these supplies. 

Except for the KEY project's first year of funding, vriiich was 
provided by Title VIII federal monies, the project has received 
money from the school district's general fund. The program manager 
must lobby for funds each year since the district has 32 such 
alternative programs. 

Relations with the Local Education Agency 

The KEY program is an annex to the Kensington and Edison High 
Schools and, as such, must coordinate its activities with these two 
schools. Like the CIP, the KEY program depends upon the high 
schools for student referrals, and for the award of course credit 
towards graduation. Like, the CIP, KEY studerts receive diplomas 
from the feeder schools rather than from the program itself. KEY 
-students^ are also referred back to their respective high schools for 
counseling services as needed. Both programs receive in-kind sup- 
port such as student food services (breakfast for KEY students and 
lunch for CIP students) and transportation services. The KEY pro- 
gram is also dependent on its feeder schools for office supplies. 

In addition to coordinating its activities with the Kensington 
and Edxson High Schools, the KEY staff must maintain close rela- 
tionships with the Randolph Skills Center staff and school board 
personnel. The KEY program is dependent upon the Skills Center 
primarily for student scheduling, maintaining student records, and 
for monitoring the students, progress. Weekly visits are made to the 
Skills Center to assist students with problems and to let them know 
that the project staff are interested in their performance. 

Relations with the Community 

The placement of KEY graduates is dependent upon strong posi- 
tive rei4!it ionships' with the business community. For this reason, 
the Skills Center advisory board includes community and business 
'per^ns» The staff at the KEY program also attend community meet- 
ings to shatLe details about the KEY program with interested persons. 
Contacts ate also made with community resource persons who are able 
to provide such ancillary services as family counseling and legal 
services. 
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^h! PTp' T .T"' " ^" integral part of both the KEY program 
and the CIP. In the two programs, parents are invited in for open 
house events and discussions on the student's progress. Both pro- 
grams also contact parents when students are absent. In the KEY 
program, however, parents are contacted daily until the student 
returns to school. 

Analysis of the KEY Program Evaluation Outcomes 

The 1978-79 and 1979-80 KEY evaluation reports included meas- 
ures of effectiveness in enrollment, attendance, retention, and 
graduation. The program enrolled 80 students each year. Of the 80 
students enrolled during the 1979-80 year, 64 (80%) remained in the 
program. Fifteen of the 64 earned their high school diplomas. 
Attendance was reported at 68Z and 763: for the two years respec- 
tively. Attendance improvement was noted for more than 50X of the 
students in each of the two years. 



Enrollment 

The KEY enrollm-Jnt objectives for the 1978-79 and 1979-80 
school years were t,o admit 80 students between the ages of 15 and 
21 who were all residents of the Kensington-Edison attendance area. 
With this number df students the program would be operating at full 
capacity. The program met this enrollment objective both years. 
Also, each year it had a waiting list of over 20 eligible students. 

Several factors are thought to be related to the KEY program's 
ability to meet its enrollment objectives. First, the project is an 
annex to the Kensington and Edison schools which have very high 
dropout rates. The program staff estimated that over 500 youths had 
dropped out from these schools, a sizeable pool of students from 
which to recruit. 

A second related factor is„the visibility of the KEY program in 
the community. According to KEY staff more than 75% of the enrol- 
lees wei-e referred to the program by current or former KEY students. 
Also, the KEY program evolved from a former dropout prevention 
program, the Penn Treaty-Edison Program, which had existed for five 
years. The long-standing reputation of this program in the Kensing- 
ton community and KEY's incorporation of many of the Penn Treaty- 
Edison components have helped to establish KEY in the community. 

The KEY program is able to maintain a substantial list of 
eligible candidates but has experienced difficulty in. keeping the 
candidates interested in the program. One reason is that the wait- 
ing period for entry into the program is anywhere from six months 
to a year. In that length of time the students find erployment or 
make alternative plans. This experience is similar to that of the 
CIP where long periods of uncertainty between initial application 
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to the program and ultimate admission to it led many potential 
students to take alternative courses of action* 



Attendance 

The attendance objective of the KEY program for the tvo'-year 
period considered here was to improve the attendance of more than 
50% of the participants. It exceeded that standard in both years* 
Of the 61 and 51 students for whom attendance data were reported, 
^43 (70Z) and 37 (73Z) respectively improved their attendance while 
attendance remained the same for 21 of the remaining 32 students. 
The average daily attendance rate for the two years was 68Z and 76%. 

Two factors are thought to be related to the KEY program's 
success in meeting its attendance objective* One factor is the 
caring attitudes that the KEY staff portray through activities such 
as following up on absent students daily, and visiting them at the 
Skills Center to provide support and to assist them with any prob** 
lems they may have. It was expected that the CIP staff would pro- 
vide a similar daily follow-up on students who were absent* Un- 
fortunately, time constraints and the priority given to other tasks, 
such OS recruiting, prevented them from consistently conducting such 
activitiec*. . 

The second factor thought to be related to the KEY program's 
high attendance is the firm policy of its Skills Center regarding 
unexcused absences. Parents or guardians of students who are absent 
three times receive letters reminding them of the school's policy* 
The parents are called in for an interview after six absences, at 
which time a decision is made as to whether or not the student is 
lienefitting from the program atid whether or not his or her partici- 
pation should continue. Students terminated from the Skills Center 
for poor attendance are simultaneously terminated from the KEY 
project. 



Retention 

The KEY termination policy, like that of the CIP, ia^esipned 
to keep students in the program for as long as is pps^ble* For 
exami;^le, although students are automatically suspjeif^ed (for a few 
days) for such misbehaviors as smoking, using drugs, or carrying 
weapons, they are allowed to return .to school after a conference 
has been held with their parents* Also, while poor attendance at 
the Skills Center is a cause for dismissal, poor attendance at the 
KEY center does not generally result in the termination of the 
student* The only sanction that poor attendance carries is the 
possibility of course failure, although jitudents in the KEY program 
are not failed if they complete the required work* This latter 
policy .is different from the CIP's policy where 70% attendance is a 
requirement for passing a course. 
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The KEY program retained 64 (80Z) of the 80 students enrolled 
during the 1979-80 year.* The majority of these students were 
second-* and third-year participants* 

One factor thought to be related to the KEY program's high 
retention rate is its early dismissal hour (students are dismissed 
at 1:30 p*m*) which allows students to hold part-time jobs while 
attending school. Although the most frequently cited reason for the 
KEY program terminations was to accept employment, fewer students 
left for this reason than was expected.' (it was estimated that over 
half the KEY students needed work while attending sc^iool.) There 
was a similar need for part-time jobs among the CIP ^students. The 
longer school day, however, made finding suitable ei^iployment sub- 
stantially more difficult. This is thought to be a' major factor 
contributing to the CIP's lower retention rate. 

Other factors thought related to the KEY program's ability to 
retain a high proportion of students are: 

• the caring attitude shown by staff who call students when 
they are absent and who provide students with a lot of 
individual attention; and 

• the absence of rigid termination policies that make it pos- 
sible for students to pass coursework on the basis of their 
accomplishment of the work rather than on the basis of 
attendance. 



Graduation 

The KEY program's requirements for obtaining a regular high, 
school diploma are that students complete the required number of 
courses in the required content areas. Since the program is not 
;celerated, students may take as loivg as three years to earn 
their diplomas. 

The goal' of the KEY program is to graduate at least 50% ot the^ 
eligible students. During the 1979-80 year, 16 students had 
achieved twelfth-grade status. Of these 16 students, 15 (94%) gr/id- 
uated. Twelve (80%) of these* graduates were enrolled for more t.ian 
two years before completing the KEY program. Their average agf at 
graduation was 18.6. 
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URBAN LEAGUE STREET ACADEffY 
i New Orleans, Louisiana 

Program Overview 

The Urban League Street Academy (ULSA) is a community-based 
altei:native high school for economically disadvantaged persons aged 
" 16-60, virtually all of whom have been out of school for a year or 
longer. Approximately 802 of, the students are between the ages of 
16 and 21* The program is operated by the Urban League of Greater 
New Orleans, but receives extensive in-kind t^upport from the New 
Orleans Parish xSchool Board* The primary objectives of the ULSA 
- program are to enable students to earn a GED and an ULSA diploma, 
and to assist them in obtaining meaningful employment* (Note: the 
ULSA diploma is not equivalent to a high school diploma or a GEt)« 
It is a certificate of complletipn. To obtain that certificate, 
however^ students must hav6 demonstrated reading, math, and language 
profic'i^ency at the , 10th grade level on a standardized achievement 
test.) 

The program is dividevi into three basic areas: instruction, 
, career educak:ion, and counseling. Students receive instruction in 
l>asic academics, individual and group counseling, career awareness 
^ experiences, stipends, job referrals, and day-care services. The 
xegiilar school year is divided into five nine-week sessions (called 
quinmesters) and students attend classes for half a day only. They 
participate 'in counseling' activities in the afternoon if tjhey 
• choose. . 0 

The instructional program provides training in basic r'eading^ 
math^ English, science, and. social studies. Students are grouped 
intbv classes, of no more than 20 \per teacher. Throughout the half 
day they rotate from one class to another just as in a traditional 
. higK;J|chool. They participate in individual, small group, and large 
grqupi; activities The core materials used are GED materials, text- 
books, and reference books. Readii^g, English, and math classes are 
held in the cbmraunicalions appreciation laboratory. The core cur- 
riculum for these classes consists of individv'^l, self-paced audio- 
visuai materials.' In all the classes, mastery learning is empha- 
sized; ' \ 

The career education program consists of career counseling 
cUsses, career day seminars, and job readiness activities that help 
students make the transition to the^ world of work. Students se- 
lected for the Urbjcn: League's Career Awareness Education Program 
(CAEP) - attend classes in career communications, career math, and 
career ^counseling in addition to their regular basic skills classes. 
<^ These students also participate in two or three on-site work ex- 
periences where they learn about occupations related to their 
career interests. The rest of the ULSA students participate in two 
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or three career-day seminars and exhibitions held during the course 
of the year. They also attend the ULSA career counseling seminar 
class once a week and receive career counseling from the ULSA coun- 
selors and the ULSA Postaecondary Resources Training Center staff. 
The latter also assist them with college and career reference 
materials. 

The counseling program consists of intake, individual, group, 
and family counseling, and such supportive services as job referrals 
and referrals to* child care and health care agencies. The students 
meet regularly with their selected advisors and counselors to dis-- 
cuss personal and academic concerns. Lunch hours, study periods, 
and after school hours are spent in seminars, rap sessions, or study 
sessions. These group meetings are designed to facilitate the stu- 
dents' development of high self-esteem and self-confidence. 

The ULSA 978-7^ and 1979-80 evaluation reports include data on 
enrollment, attendance, retention, graduation, and placement. Over 
the two-year period, the. program enrolled 174 students * between the 
ages of 16 and 21. Of the 174 students, 154 (89Z) were retained by 
the program. The program graduated 61 (35%), 22 (36%) of whom 
earned a GED diploma. Follow-up data reported on the 22 GED grad- ^ 
uates indicated that 17 (78X) of them entered either part-time or 
full-time employment, enlisted in the military, or entered college 
or an OJT program.* 



Analysis of ULSA Components 

The ULSA and CIP projects have similar goals, serve similar 
youth, and provide similar services (counseling, career education, 
academic instruction). The two programs, however, have a number of 
features which clearly distinguish them from one another. Foi 
example, while both programs operate under the auspices of a 
community-based organisation (the Ui^an League and OIC respec- 
tively), only the ULSA gives stipends for attending career-related^ 
activities and provides a day care center. The CIP, on the other 
hand, provides biweekly individual counseling and Hands-On work 
experiences. 

Context and Objective's 

The ULSA project was originated by the Urban League of Greater 
New Orleans to combat the high dropout rate among youth, partic- 
ularly minority youth, and to enhance their employability by pro- 
viding an alternative education. At the time of. the original 
funding th§* dropout rate among local youths was reported at 19.5%, 
compared witl^ an average of 16% ajpong the nation's 50 largest 
cities (Glapion, 1978). 




A grant to set up the Street Academy was awarded to the Urban 
League in 1972 by the Office of Economic Opportunity. Subsequent 
funding came from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
under the Emergency Sghool Aid Act (ESAA). The ULSA was founded 
that year' in a storefront building. It has grown from 125 to 180 
students per year. The program is now located in the heart of New 
Orleans adjacent to one of the city's latgest public housing units. 



Students 

The 174 youth served by the ULSA program during the 1^78-79 
and 1979**80 school years were similar to the CIP interns. The stu- 
dents were predominantly Black (992 Black in the ULSA) and between 
the ages of 16 and 21. (The ULSA program also served students up to 
age 60, but 8pZ of its participants were between the ages of 16 and 
21.) Approximately 50% of the ULSA students had been involved in 
minor scrapes with the law. 

■> ' ' ^ 

* The ULSA students differed from the CIP interns in one impor- 
tant way. All tHe ULSA students had been ont of high school for at 
least a year, compared with the CIP where half the interns were 
dropouts and' half were potential dropouts. Only 30Z of the ULSA 
students had completed grade 10, while 50% of the CIP interns had 
accumulated half of the credits they needed for graduation.- 



Program Treatment 

Students attending the ULSA program proceed through these 
phases. Phase I — the Street Academy — is like the CIP*s P^ase I in 
which students are diagnosed to determine their appropriate place- 
ments in English, math, and other subject areas. Un.li)ce the CIP 
interns, who also participate in Career Counseling Sepinar (CCS) 
classes to learn more about their chosen careers aild th^ world-of- 
work behaviors during Phase I, the ULSA students undergo a series of ^ 
group counseling sessions designed to facilitate 'their development 
of high self-esteem and positive self-concepts. 

In 7/hase II — the Academy of Transition — the ULSA students 
conl:Iinue to develop basic skills in the academic areas, but they 
also, participate in more sophisticated elective and mini^courses 
^rather than remedial courses* Also in Phase IX, students engage in 
pre-vocational activities that include actual work experiences, car- 
eer seminars j and other world-of-work focused activities. This 
^aspect of Phese II is comparable to the CIP's Phase I Career Coun* 
seling Seminar and Phase II Hands-On placements. 

The final phase of the ULSA program^ — the Academy of the 
Future — is comparable to the CIP's Phase III in which interns 
complete the coursework required to earn their diplomas and make 
concrete post-gradual ion plans. In the ULSA. GED preparation, 
college preparation, and post-graduate plans are emphasized. 
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, Throughout all three phases of the ULSA program, the staff are 
^f^?"^?'^'^^^ .W.ith^he "vho.le^.erfl.on^," ,just as the^CIPU st^f f are. The 
Xftiils of the three phases of the ULSA program'.s treatment are 
discussed below. 



• . . 'Instruction . The ULSA instructional program consists of bi.sic 

• ^V«??es (reading, math, English), mini-course classes, and 
' r^? C V ^^l?^^fy^ classes, many of which are designed to build positive 

\ ie|£-i«^^ studiiBs, drama, ethnic studies). Students attend 

p. ^ - thVce days of the week and during the mornings 

V^^^^lf ^ W nine weeks. No more than 

• : . ; > 2p/{si^^^^ any one claijs. 



r , ' St^ideh^ adniini'stered diagnostic tests upon their entry 

' ^^f^ On the basis of the. test results, they are 

Scheduled to attend clashes in 
^fjj^fngV;^ group. The primary 

S?.th&!f' j^^^ in these^ c^ i^ based upon Benjamin Bloom's theory 

. _ . ' : on theit mastery 

: :.L-:?"^^S8^^^ and III of the' instructional program, sttidents 

P '^^1??^ courses (basic science, ethnic studies, 

. I^i?^^^^ I?t?|s4^ 1^ at least three mini-courses 

; ; J |<li>.t^^^^^ sexuality, family life, physical 

^'^^^^M'^^^^ education, horticulture, sickle 

v/' /fhe e^^^ are h>ld two or three times a 

'?f,«e^^^^ i^nircou^^^ whfich ax< r<».ught by community re- 

' " Ai<>¥K<^i P^^^^ arc designe^^^^^^ jt ide^ts* interestn. 

tl/l/ 'f - Of activities in their 

^Wi^h^^'^ti-l f**^f^-^^^ ^he reading, \English, and math classes which 

. f^^/Sfi^^^^^^^ coaw&nica^^^ laboratory, stu- 

^:^:i^y^ : IM-^^^^^ seM-pacerf audio-visual aat6- 
— ojacton^, calculators, record players, 

^'-t§^Bf?t^^^ and video tape cameras. In' 

^;the$ele^^^^^^ and »init;cpurse8fetl^^^^ in small and large 

P^nel discussions; and* 

^vfe'^^^^^^^ li .9^ the program, many of the activities are"^ 

.^^It \ - t ^ "^1^ ^^Stered around^ siich units ^of study as 'man and 

f 55^ V men. and his economics. 

IM^!^'^/^' '^ -^*•^^|^!*^ «tM^?nfes ^Rartrlcipit^ in cultural,, historical,' 

^ / related to their school experi- 

' Jncel.r^^^^^^^^ tfie core; materials used are GED materials. 

activitiec kn the ULSA's instructional 
5 CIP. In the case of the GIF, 
more individualized (through 
' fuMd^* with* a career focus. 
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Career Education Awareness Program (CAEP)^ The rest of the students 
npartt:cipatejLn_^e ULS^ career education program, 

In the CAE?, students participate in career conrounications, 
career math, and career counseling classes which are held once or 
twice a week. They participate in mock job interview sessions and 
learn to use the daily newspaper classified ads, emplo3mient agen*- 
cies, and personal contacts to find jobs. The students also take 
field visits to nearby businesses and participate in two or three 
job-cite observations related to their chosen careers. These latter 
job-site observations are comparable to the CIP's Hands-On exper- 
iences. Students in the ULSA spend as much as a week at each of two 
or three job sites to leara more about the job. They are paid 
stipends provided by the CAEP funds (based upon their attendance at 
the job observation sites and in other CAEP. activities), while the 
CIP interns are not paid for their Hands-On experiences. 

Students participating in the ULSA career education program 
attend a job preparation course where they learn such world-of-work 
activities' as completing job applications, resume preparation, 
interview beh&viors^ and w;orld-of-work attitudes. In addition, they 
participate .in . two career-day seminars where they can hold mock 
interviews with local businessmen, professionals, and skilled 
laborers in careers of interest to them. Job seminar sessions are 
also held throughon*' the year. At these sessions community persons 
describe the local job market and advise students on the training 
needed for various careers. 

The ULSA Business Studies Program (BSP) is an integral part of 
the career education program. The BSP classes are offered to all 
students who are interested in clerical jobs. Courses are offered 
in basic , typing, shorthand, business communications, and records 
management. Business Studies Certificates are awarded to students 
completing the program ^and the Urban League Placement Office helps 
them locate jobs. The CIP does not offer such a program, although 
it does provide typing classes. 

The career education classes held' in the CAEP and ULSA are 
comparable ''to the CIP's CCS classes, although the ULSA classes are 
held less often and have more of a* counseling th'in a career- 
knowledge focus.. In both programs, guest speakers, films, and trips 
are integral parts of the career classes and s^eminars. 

. Counseling . The ULSA counseling program consists of intake, 
and individual , group, and family counseling sessions; social 
services; and outreach activities. > As in the CIP, intake consists 
of dragnostic testing and program orientation. In the two programs 
students are given diagnostic tests upon entry so^ decisions can be 
ma(!e :r^^ their class and course assignments. Also in both 

programs^ students are scheduled for an initial individual coun- 
aelihg session where they discuss both personal and academic prob- 
lems /iand their career goals. In the CIP, howjsver, students are 



scheduled, for subsequent individual counseling on a biweekly basis 
. rathet_.t;han as needed .andA>r^desi-red^ ^s- in-£he-ULSAr-progrann 

In both the ULSA and the CIP, grout)"^ounseling sessions are 
held where students participate in role playing, rap sessions, 
seminars, and problem solving activities. One distinction between 
the two programs, however, is the ULSA's more explicit emphasis on 
the development of high self-esteem and self-confidence. In the 
ULSA, Phase I of the counseling program is devoted almost entirely 
to improving the students ' self-concept and self-confidence. 
Students are assigned to interaction groups consisting of no more 
than 10 persons. In those groups, self-disclosure -^activities, 
directed and open discussion, motivational dialogues, gataes, films, 
slides, tapes, and other materials and techniques designed to im- 
prove human relations, self-concepts, and self-confidence are used. 

The ULSA social services and outreach programs are quite sim-^ 
ils' to those of the CIP. In both programs students are assisted in 
obtaining employment, entering college, or entc/ing an OJT program. 
The two programs make extensive use of their community based organi- 
zations to place students in OJT programs. They also refer students 
to legal and health care agencies when needed, and represent stu- 
dents in court. 

One important difference befween the ULSA and CIP programs is 
that the ULSA students receive day care services free of charge, 
whereas the CIP interns do not receive such services. As is dis- 
cussed below under LEA regulations, these services are provided by 
the LEA and are designed to encourage higher attendance among stu- 
dents vith young children. For several CIP sites, a lack of child 
care service was cited as having prevented students from attending 
the program. In fact,, for three CIP sites, child care'^was the third 
most .frequently cited reason (out of 10 given responses) for drop- 
ping out of the CIP. 

Student assessment . Student assessment in the ULSA program is 
an ongoing process, as it is in the CIP. In both programs, there 
are also specific points at which students receive formal assess- 
ments. In the ULSA program, students are formally assessed at- the 
end of each quinmester (nine-wevek period) while in the CIP, formal 
assessments occur a' le middle and end of each semester. In both 
programs, the students are also assessed at the tiwe^of entry, 
primarily to determine their academic needs. 

Informal assessment of ULSA students occurs not only in .the 
classrooms, but also during the weekly staff meetings held with 
coiinseldrs and instructors. These meetings are comparable to the 
CIP's weekly disposition conferences where all staff members par- 
ticipate in discussions regarding each student 's progress in the 
program. 

The ULSA assessment proj>ram differs .from that of the CIP in 
that it uses written evalufi.xons rather than grades and has a ''no 



failure" policy. Unlike the CIP, the ptogram is not required to. 
meet LEA course credit requirements since it is a GED 'program. 
Ther»»fore, it attempts to build student self-confidence and encour- 
ages them to attain their full potential without the threat of a 
grading system. 

ULSA climate . The philosophy of the ULSA program is that a 
positive sense of self-worth has a ''favorable influence upon one's 
ability to function in the learning environment" (Glapion, 1978) . 
Interpersonal relations between students and teachers are stressed 
as an ess^intial factor in building the student's self-esteem. 
Individual and group counseling sessions which provide individual 
positive reinforcement and encouragement are held frequently , where 
peer , tutoring and peer support is also encouraged, as is the devel- 
opment of individual responsibility and accountability. 

The ULSA's climate is similar to that of the CIP. In both 
programs, the staff members try to provide a supportive, rewarding, 
and unpressured atmosphere. Rap sessions , seminars , field trips, 
and I'iiinilar activities are held to encourage greater interaction 
between teachers and students arid among students themselves. Also, 
since both programs emphasize the "whole person" concept, teachers 
and counselors deal with the student's personal concerns as well as 
academic and career concerns. 

Finally, both the ULSA and CIP encourage student responsibility 
and are firm with students. Students are held accountable for their 
course of study and for pursuing their career choice plans. Neither 
program allows students to uear hats in school and both discourage 
students from addressing staff members by their first names. In the 
CIP program, however, students are sanctioned for violations of the 
dress code, whereas in the ULSA program, they are not. 

Personnel 

A major distinction between the ULSA program and the CIP is 
that the foru-er is a GED preparation program and the latter is a 
high-8':hooL-diploma-awarding program. Since GED preparation re- 
quires only about five months compared to the one and a half or two 
years most students need to complete a regular high sch^^ol diploma, 
student tur^npver is higher at the t'LSA than at the CIP. Also, a 
smaller staff can operate th3 ULSA than the CIP since there are 
fewer students on-site at any given time. Thus, the ULSA program 
does not need full-time counseling and instructional supervisors 
nor does it hire a full-time curriculum resource specialist. Since 
the Urban Leagu"e*s CAEP staff take responsibility for placing stu- 
dents in work experiences, th i ULSA prosram also has no requirement 
for a job developer. 

^ 'The ULSA stair consists of 14 full-time personnel compared to 
the ClP's 22. . The program employs a director, a coordinator of 
student affairs/counselor (comparable to the CIP's director designee 
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and counseling supervisor), eight teachers (two each in reading, 
math, and .English, andlon^e, each in science and social studies), two 
counselors, and two administrative staff members. With this 
staffing pattern the ULSA class sizes and student-counselor ratios 
are kept small (no more than 20 students per teacher and approxi- 
mately 35 students per counselor), 

.The major criteria used to select the ULSA staff are a genuine 
concern for people and a commitment to helping youth. These are 
also important considerations in hiring CIP staff. Thus, both pro- 
grams hire personnel who are motivated and caring. Unlike the CIP, 
however, the ULSA does not purposefully seek out staff who can serve 
as role models for the students. The present ULSA staff as de- 
scribed by the director is "a melting pot of persons of different 
races, religions, backgrounds, ages, philosophies, and ambitions" 
(Glapion, 1979). 

Like the CIP's director, the ULSA director is expected to have 
a master's degree and several years experience in the administration 
:4nd supervision of educational programs. In both programs the 
directors must possess strong leadership qualities. They are re- 
sponsible for al3 phases of the program's operation, including the 
maintenance of linkages with the LEA and community organizations. 
Also, both directors report to their parent organizations (The Urban 
League and OIC respectively). The ULSA director has more autonomy 
than the CIP director, particularly in the hiring of staff and 
establishing graduation requirements. 

The ULSA coordinator of student affairs/counselor assists the 
director, supervises the counselors, counsels students, and main- 
tains contact with neighboring schools, the LEA, and with community 
organizations and agencies. As mentioned, this position combines 
the roles of the CIP's counseling supervisor and director designee 
positions. The qualifications required of the ULSA coordinator of 
student affairs/counselor are not as high, however, as those spe- 
cified for the CIP supervisors. Instead of four years teaching, a 
'master^ s degree, and three years administrative experience, the ULSA 
coordinator/counselor is only required to have a master's degree in 
counseling. This person must also be willing, like the CIP's super- 
visors and designee, to work beyond normal expectations (Gl<*pion. 
1979). 

The tasks of the ULSA instructors are quite similar to tliose 
of the CIP's instructors. In both programs, the instructors are 
responsible for the students' entire instructional program and for 
counseling students (or an informal basis) on personal, social, 
educational, and emotional problems. In addition to teaching stu- 
dents in their major discipline, instructors in hoth ^programs must 
also teach in other areas as the need iar^'ses (especilally for sub- 
stitute teaching). In the case of the ULb/. .tecchers/, the t^xpecta- 
tion is that they plan and conduct f>:: least one mini-course (e.^., 
courses in consumer education, horticulture, human growth r^nd 
development, everyday law) in an area that is not necessarily their 
major discipline. 
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Although the tasks of the ULSA and CIP instructors ^re highly 
similar^ their required qualifications are not. The-.two pi:pgrams 
require that the instructional staff be willing to work beyond the 
normal expectations and be genuinely devoted to helping youth. But, 
col lege degrees and cert if icat ion are not required for the ULSA 
program (although they are preferred) as they are for the CIP, In 
the CIP demonstration, certification qualifications were temporarily 
waived for several of the instructional staff having other qual- 
ificationSy but eventually everyone had to meet ^tHe^'LEA certifica- 
tion requirements* 

Counselors in the ULSA program perform tasks that are qaite 
similar to those performed by the CIP counselors. In both programs, 
for example, the counselors are responsible for recruitment, intake, 
home visits, student referrals to social service agencT«^7~record 
keeping, and serving as liaison to the community. The two programs 
also require that cou*;selors interact with teachers. One distinc- 
tion bet«feen the two, programs is that the ULSA counselors do not 
participate in team tea^ching activities while the CIP counselors 
team teach the CCS classes with the instructors.. Another distinc- 
tion is that ULSA counselors are not required to conduct extensive 
individual counselins related to the student's career planning or 
personal needs. On the other hand, the ULSA counselors do conduct 
extensive group counseling sessions, particularly group sessions 
designed to enhance the students* self-confidence and self-concepts. 
These group counseling .sessions are somewhat similar to the CIP's 
CCS classes, but their focus is more on building self-esteem than on 
preparing students for the world of work. 

The ULSA counselors are required to have only a high school or 
equivaledcy diploma, quite unlike the CIP's requirement of a bach- 
elor •a .degree and two to three years counseling experience. The 
ULSA program al^o requires that counselors have an interest in edu- 
cation and the school community, previous contact with minority 
stuiients,; and the ability to communicate with parents. 

Rectu>.tment . 

The ULSA program maintains a waiting list of over 4Q0 eligible 
applicants for the approximately 180 slots, it has each year. The 
majority^ of referrals (approximately 80%) have come from former and 
cux^reht^ participants in the program. A few referrals (approximately 
;2%f tc 5%) have come from the two high schools in the area. Other 
'rite^xkts have come as a result of the, ULSA program's publicity 
activities 1^ have been quite extensive. Both the ULSA and the 
jXllj^'%i^^ used brochures, newsletters, newspaper ads, television, 
fraaio'iSpots, 'and presentations before coranunity groups to recruit 
piS^|t'im\^artici Unlike the CIP, however, the ULSA has also 

involved )i'ts Advisory Commit tiee members on radio talk shows, much to 
it>' ^ mefit. 



Intake into the ULSA usually occurs in the fall, but as stu- 
dents earn their GEDs, ULSA diplomas, or terminate, new students are 
enrolled in the program. The CIP had no comparable mechanism for 
replacing departed students. Students entered the program in- 
cohorts at times determined by the demonstration schedule. 

Both CIP and ULSA applicants undergo a screening process to 
determine Which of them can be admitted to the program. Both pro- 
grams required that students read at a minimum competency level 
(fifth-grade level minus one standard error of measurement for the 
CIP and fourthr-grdde level for the ULSA) as measured by a standard- 
ized achievement test. Applicants also had to be at least 16 years 
old and local residents. Upon acceptance Unto thft program, the ULSA 
students, like the CIP interns, are given a one-week orientation. 



Facilities 

The ULSA project occupies three floors of the Scottish Rite 
Temple building in which ir is located. Like the CIP, it has office 
space for its director and administrative staff. Eight classrooms, 
a communications appreciation laboratory, and counseling offices for 
each counselor are loca*-ed on one floor. A second floor contains 
the day care center and an eating area. A third floor of the facil- 
ity houses the two CAEP classes. 



Funds 

Since its inception, :he ULSA program has had to complete for 
funds each year. The project was originally funded by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. The loss of these funds forced the ULSA to 
close briefly in 1973-74 (Glapion, 1978). Since then, with the 
exception of the 1979-80 year, most of the funds have been provided 
through an ESAA grant. The ULSA program has also received funds 
and/or , in-kind '"support from the local Urban League chapter (e,g., 
for its CAEP), the LEA, and from such agencies as the State Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Resources (for * inservice teacher training, 
student seminars, and such special youth projects as setting up an 
urban community garden). 

As was the case at the CIP, periodic funding uncertainties 
caused staff concern over whether the program wculd continue to 
operate and whether program services would have to be cut back or 
halted (Glapion, 1978). However, the ULSA program did not expe- 
rience staff turnover because of the funding difficulties. One 
factor thought to be related to the program's success in holding 
staff is their commitment to the Street Academy concept. This 
commitment to the ideals of the program is similar to the commitment 
of CIP staff members, but the CIP situation was confounded by the 
demonstration nature of the program. 
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Relations with the Local Education Agency 



During its first few years of operation, the ULSA program 
operated with only the good will of the LEA. In subsequent years, 
however^ the relationship hais become more substantive with the LEA 
providing four of the ULSA*s eight teachers, free lunches and trans- 
portation for eligible students, a Title I Homestart program to 
encourage students with young children to attend school, the use of 
its equipment and materials, and a budget allotment based upon stu- 
dent enrollment (Glapion, 1979). The ULSA and LEA have membership 
on each oti>er*s ESAA Advisory Councils and participate in the 
district 's ConKnuing Education— Fr^)gr am for the qualifications of 
ULSA GED eligible students. Another important linkage with the LEA 
is the ULSA staff's participation in the LEA*s ESAA program for new 
members. These kinds of linkages with the LEA , have not yet evolved 
in the CIP, perhaps because of the CIP's newness in its communities. 

Several factors are thought to be related to the closeness of 
the relationship between the ULSA and its LEA. First, as just 
mentioned, the ULSA program is a GED preparation program add unlike 
the CIP, doeft not. offer a regular high school diploma. This status 
places the ULSA in a situation where it is not competing with the 
regular high uchool for the same students. Also, it does not need 
to follow LEA staffing guidelines nor does it have to get permission 
to recruit and authorization to grant course credits. 

A second factor thought to be related to the mutually sup- 
portive and cooperative relationship between the ULSA and LEA is the 
fact that the LEA is able to keep students on its rolls who are 
actually being served by the ULSA. This arrangement provides a sub- 
stantial financial incentive to the LEA. Although the CIP operate^d 
in a^^milar fashion, it was some time before the LEAs began to 
understand the benefits that cooperation brought them. 

A fina^l factor related to the ^lose relationship between the 
LEA and the\ULSA program is the longstanding reputation of the 
ULSAVs parent organization, the Urban League of Greater Naw Orleans, 
in the conmunityV The ULSA was dependent ttpon and made use of its 
affiliation with tlie Urban League in its negotiations with the 
school board. Mahy^ of its accomplishments would not have been 
realized in the absence of the Urban League's prior linkages with 
the connunity and the school board. The CIPs were similarly de- 
pendent on ttjeir affiliations with the local OICs. 

Relations with the Community 

Positive relations with the communiry are essential to the 
ULSA^s success in placing CAEP students in work experiences exposing 
theflu ,to available career options. Staff members of both the ULSA 
ahd; CIP^ prd^^ maintain a lisc of cooperating agencies and re- 
source pe^^ whom they can ^'all upon to provide either job-sites 
cr, classroom speakers; As was plannv'^d in the CIP demonstration, the 



ULSA uses the resources of its advisory panel members and involves 
parents in its program activities to the greatest extent possible. 
For example, parents and members of the business community are used 
as resource persons for the career-day seminars, rap sessions, and 
workshops, One of the highlights of the ULSA's parent involvement 
program is the lunch hour sessions held frequently with counselors, 
parents, spouses of participants, and the students. The ULSA staff 
members axe given the opportunity to discuss student attitudes and 
progress and to familiarize family members with the aims and opera- 
tions of the ULSA. The ULSA parents and the community are also kept 
informed^ of the program's activities through a monthly newsletter. 
In the ULSA project, the staff includes three neighborhood resi- 
dents., while a host of community volunteers are involved in project 
activities (Glapion, 1979). 



Analysis of the ULSA Evaluation Outcomes 

Data on the attendance, enrollment, retention, graduation, and 
placement of ULSA participants were reported for two years, 1978-79 
and 1979-80. The l)rogram enrolled 91 and 105 students respectively. 
It was able to retain 53 (58%) and 84 (80%) bf tl; > students v*o 
enrolled. Attendance ranged between 50% and 80%, but these figures 
are misleadingly low because substantial numbers of inactive stu- 
dents were kept on the ULSA's rolls until they were officially 
terminated by the LEA. The program graduated 31 students the first 
year, 10 of whom earned their GEDs. During the 1979-80 schoo'l ye^ar, 
30 students graduated, 12 of whom >ere awarded GEDs, Of the 22 
students earning a GED, 16j73%)o were placed in full-time employ- 
ment, college, or OJT programs. 



Enrollment 

The enrollment objective of the,. ULSA program was to enroll 180 
students each year. Of these 180 students, 144 (80%) were to be 
between the ages of 16 and 21. With this number of participants, 
the program would have operated at its full capacity. Funding 
limitations, however, curtailed the number of students who could be 
served. For the two years r.overed by this analysis, the ULSA 
program was able to enroll as many students as it could afford to 
serve. It received monies for 85 16-21 year old enrollees in 

1978- 79 and 105 16-21 year old students in the 1979-80 year. Of the 
91 students enrolled in the 1978-79 program, 22 re-entered for the 

1979- 80 ypar along with 83 new enrollees (a total of 105 enrolleas 
for the year). Thus, over the two-year period, the program enrolled 
i74 youth between the ages of 16 and 2vi . 

Several factors appear to be related to the, ULSA program's 
enrollment success. Fhrsty the ULSA program has an elaborate re- 
cruitment program that tanges from on-the-street canvassing (in the 
earlier years of the pl^gram this procedure was use' quite exten- 
sively) to local news papV<^ radio, and television announcements, and 



j:o talk shows. Second, there are few alternative schools in the 
area and consequently there is little or no competition for stu- 
dents. A third factor is that there is a large dropout population 
from which to draw participants (the 1977-78 New Orleans School 
District survey on dropouts reported a total of 2,437 dropouts; the 
progrin could only accommodate 85 participants that year). A fourth 
factor thought to be related to the ULSA's ability to recruit suffi- 
cient numbers of students is its attractiveness as a GED preparation 
program in which the average length of stay is shorter than the time 
needed to earn a regular high school diploma. Fifth, the ULSA 
program offers its own diploma which is particularly useful for 
admittance to* local trade and vocational schools. To earn that 
diploma^ students need to attain a 10.0 grade level or better on a 
standardized achievement test. A final factor is that the program 
had operated in the community for over ^ix years (by 1978-79) and 
has a well-established reputation^ particularly as regards its 
affiliation with the Urban League. 

It is RMC's opinion that if all of these factors had existed in 
the CIP demonstration, the recruitment task would have been much 
easier. As it was, the CIPs collectively had only the benefit of 
the last factor, the affiliation with their local community-based 
organizations. Given the time factors of the CIP demonstration, the 
many negotiations that had to take place, and various other con- 
straints, the CIP's affiliation with the local OIC was not enough to 
ovctrcome the negative^ forces that were at work. 



Attendance 

The ULSA*s attendance objective is to maintain 70% or better 
attendance. During ^the two-year period its attendance ranged be- 
tween 50% and SOX (as" it did at several of the CIPs). (It should be 
noted that the, figures are- excessively low because.of the fact that 
inactive students are included in the attendance calculations.) 

Several factors appear related to these attendance rates. 
First, the absence of a strong "^attendance policy is thought to be 
important. Like several of the CIPs, the ULSA program does not 
terminate students , for what would normally be considered poor atten- 
dance. It uses the LEA criterion of 20 consecutive days of unex- 
cused absence prior to terminating a student. In general, student^ 
are contacted by their counselors after approximately five days. 
If, within the following 10 days, the student has not returned to 
school, a follow-up call is made or postcard is sent. In some 
instances, home visits are made. Students . returning to school are 
counseled regarding their poor attendance, but there do not appear 
to be any strong sanctions. 

A second and closely related factor is the absence of any ties 
between graduation and attejidance (such ties are present in the 
CIP)» Since the ULSA is a GED preparation program^it does not have 
to meet LEA or state attendance guidelines. ^tudenLs become 
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eligible for the GED by scoring at the twelfth grade level on a 
standardized test* In the CIP sites, students 'are not given credits 
for courses in which they are enrolled if their attendance is poor. 

Retention 

The ULSA termination policy is very clear cut* As mentioned, 
poor attendance is not taken too seriously and does not carry strong 
sanctions (students are terminated after 20 consecutive days ab- 
sence). Misconduct, on the other hand, carried sanctions*#as it does 
in the CIP. ULSA students are automatically suspended for' the 
entire year for such offenses as drugs and smoking, but tha ULSA 
staff members do seek out other alternative programs for .suspended 
youths. For such offenses as .fighting, ULSA students may get a one- 
or two-week suspension, and as in the CIP, they are likely to be 
given second chances* Unlike, the ULSA students, however, the CIP 
interns ^are also given second chancjes for drug of fens^e$.^>t:' • 

The 1978-79 ULSA evaluation report indicates that the progr/im 
retained 53 (58%) of the 91 students enrolled* The following year 
the'program retained 84 (80%) of the ,105 enrollees. Included in 
both these figures, however, are non-attending students whose names 
should be dropped after 20 consecutive days absence. ^ The 1978-79 
findings indicate that attendance"^ and employment were the two most 
frequently- cited reax?ons for ' termination, with equal numbers of stu- 
dents having been terminated for each of the two reasons (24% each)* 
These reasons were also primary reasons for termination at the four 
-CIP sites* Child care, which in two of the CIP sites ranked third 
among 10 reasons* for termination, was not reported in the ULSA as a 
related factor* The ULSA program does provide child care services 
for youth who require chem, apparently much to its advantage* The 
CIP does not provide cnild care services* 

Graduation 

The uiimary goal of the ULSA program is to enable students to 
earn their *GEDs* The program also offers its own diploma as an 
incentive for students to continue in pursuit of their GEDs* It 
also encourages students for whom earning a GED appears unlikely 
after their two years stay at the ULSA, to return to the-higli school 
to earn a regular diploma* These students are provided credit for 
courses taken at the ULSA* 

To qualify for the GED test, students at the ULSA must score a 
12*0 or better grade level on the CAT* Good attendance is not con- 
sidered a prerequisite for the GED test, although it is encouraged* 

To earn ^ ULSA diploma, students must score a 10*0 or better on 
the CAT* ' This diploma does not carry nhe same weight as the GED, 
but it is particularly useful for admittance to local trade and 
vocational schools* 
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During the 1978-79 and 1979-80 years, 61 students earned a 
ULSA^diplcraa?=^30 in the first year and 31 in the second year. This 
number df students represents 35% of the 174 students en^-olled in 
the program over the two-year period; Of the 61 students, 24 (39%) 
were qualified *to take the GED test. Of the 24 GED qualified stu- 
dents, 22 (92%) earned that diploma. This latter number represents 
13% of the total numbsr of students enrolled over the two-'year peri- 
od » 

One factor ' thought 'to be related to the small number of GED 
qualified students is the 12.0 grade level criterion established by 
the county. This criterion is believed by program staff to be 
higher than what is needed to pass the GED. No efforts have been 
made to lower the criterion, however, since the county and the ULSA 
staff want to maintain the credibility of the GED in colleges and 
universities which accept students on the basis of the GED. By 
setting a 12.0 criterion^ the ULSA and county feel assured that the 
GED students can succeed in college or in OJT programs. 

Placement 

The ULSA program assists students in locating job, college, and 
OJT placements. During the Academy Transition Phase of the program 
(Phase II) students are taught how to complete job and student loan 
applications, as are students in the CIP. Also, through the two- 
week work experiences, student contacts with employers sometimes 
result in employment opportunities after graduation. 

During the two year period 9 (41%) of the 22 GED graduates were 
placed in full-time jobs, 3 (14%) entered the military, 2 (9%) each 
entiered college and OJT programs. Of the 22 graduates, four (18%) 
were neither employed nor had plans for further schooling. Two 
other female students (9%) were married with young children. In 
all, the program assisted 73% of the students in getting jobs, 
entering school, the military, or an OJT program. The ULSA pro- 
gramed expectations were to place ,as many students as it could in 
jobs, college, and OJT programs.. Given that the unemployment rate 
among youths in the area is 40%, the number of successful placements 
is considered by the program staff to be a positive outcome. 
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IV. ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE CIP 



This chapter summarizes the comparisons made between the CIP 
and five similar programs serving similar youth. To, the extent that 
differences in program outcomes appear to be related to specific 
program features^ these linkages are discussed. An attempt is also 
made to suggest changes in ^ the CIP model that might enhance its 
ability to achieve its 'objectives. The discussion is organized by 
outcomes. 



Outcome 1; Enrollment 

None of the five comparison programs appeared to encounter any 
significant difficulty in meeting its enrollment quotas. The CIP, 
on the other hand, had difficulty recruiting students through the 
first half of the demonstration period. 

Perhaps the most significant difference between the CIP and the 
comparison programs was length of- time in operation, which strongly 
affected their reputations. All five of the comparison programs 
were well established and mature. They had operated long enough to 
have become known in their respective cbtnounities and had successful 
track records. None of them was a demonstration project and none 
assigned' any applicants to comtrol groups. The CIP; on the other 
handy was new, had no track record, was a short-term demonstro^tion 
project^ and had to deny access to a certain percentage of appli-* 
cants who were assigned to' control groups. The comparison schools 
thus had good reputations in their communities while the CIP, at 
least initially, was largely an unknown quahLity but with several 
marks against it. ^ 

As time passed, the CIP did acquire a positive image, and re- 
cruiting was .immensely aided by this- devel6pment. >Other changes 
(which served to make the CIP n*ore similar to 1^ comparison pro- 
grams) also'helped. 

Most of the comparison programs had large pools of dropouts and 
potential dro^oout3 to draw. from. All had mor^ than one feeder 
school and ^evenl of them recruited city-wide. Because of its 
initial recruiting* difficulties, the CIP, too, moved in the direc- 
tion of expanded catchment areas. As would be expected, when re- 
cruiting was extended into additional neighborhoods less difficulty 
was encountered in meeting enrollment quotas*. 

Another problem encountered by the CIP was competition irom 
other alternative programs, some of which offered monetary incen- 
tives for participation. The five compari^^on programs did not 
encounter this type of competition. 
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A final difference between the CIP and the comparison projects 
was the scheduling of student intakes. The CIP's intakes were 
initially out of phase with the regular school system, while the 
comparison programs all operated on a schedule similar to that of 
the regular schools. Several of the comparispn programs had the 
additional advantage of an open-entry, open-exit policy whereby 
individual vacancies could be filicd as they occurred. 

It seems unlikely that the CIPs* recruiting difficulties would 
persist were the programs to receive continued funding. One of 
the sites was able to enroll a very large group for its final cohort 
and the other three were all able to meet their enrollment objec- 
tives. This success appears primarily attributable to the program's 
enhanced reputation in the community and the expanded, catchment 
areas • Dropping the requirement for control groups would substan- 
tially facilitate recruiting efforts as ^would better training. 

Even with what has been learned through the CIP demonstration 
itself and the comparison between the CIP and other similar pro- 
grams, it is not clear that large enrollments can be instantly 
achieved by new programs— especially if they are "tainted" in the 
eyes of the community and perceived as federal experiments. 



Outcome 2; Increasing Student Attendance 

Attendance data were available for only four of the five com- 
parison programs. Three of these programs apparently outperformed 
the CIP in the attendance area. The other program appeared to be 
about equal to the CIP, 

The three projects that were able to maintain high attendance 
levels all had strong sanctions relating to unexcused absences, lI 
appears that such sanctions represent a strong force serving to 
raise attendance. 

Other factors that appear to contribute to high attendance 
include paid work experience, half-day school sessions, transporta- 
tion subsidies, alnd child care services. In ajfldition, attendance is 
improved when students absent from school are 'contacted each day by 
telephone, ^ 

The CIP* 8 inability to ^ meet its attendance objectives was a 
direct functiop of the operational difficulties each site experi- 
enced. When the progran^ was functioning pr9perly, attendance was 
good. When imp^lementation difficulties arose, it fell off. Imple- 
mentation difficulties also tended to detract from the program's 
climate, thus providing a furth2r disincentive for attending. 
Another problem was that staff could not follow up on absent stu- 
dents because reci^uitment took too much of their time. It is RMC's 
belief, that attendance rates would have been higher had the CIP 
experienced fewer and less frequent implementation problems. The 
presppcc of such incentives as day c^re services, car fare expenses. 



and half-day school sessions would have also improved the CIP's 
attendance, rate had they been available* 

Those comparison programs that included a job training compo- 
nent tended to have better attendance records than those without. 
Attendance was also higher in the job training sessions than in the 
academe portions of the same programs,^ These findings raise the 
question as to whether the incorporation o f a job trainin g component 
jjito--ther--^GIB-wotrtd-n:m^^ "T^his question is not an easy- 

one to answer. Two problems, however, come quickly to mind. The 
first concerns the accred itation of skills training_a c_tiyJ,tjLes^ — One^ 
advantage-^of^ifing an independent school, as is the case of one of 
the comparison programs, is that the school itself determines the 
amount of credit to be awarded. A clear disadvantage for the CIP 
would be that awarding credits for work experience would require the 
LEAs" to modify their curricula to accommodate these non-academic 
.pursuits. 

The second pr oblem related to incorp oratin g a skin s fxainxng 
.\co mpaaeuL ^g6nters . on .the compatabi^iity of such a component with the 
pyifail design of the ClPi While the program makes a major, effort 
to; "infuse" its academic offerings with career-related content., it 
dpes/ haver^^^ academic orientation and mdny of its graduates 

;|b 6n to M It: is RMC's opinion that the college orientation 

of the CIP w;6uid change to a job placement . orientation (as is the 
casei .with the comparison programs) atid would thus diminish one of 
this X3IP*8^^ strengths. 

k :finai point relevant to attendance concerns gummer programs. 
Alt programs that operated during the summer (including the CIP) 
mot ed lower at te^^^ than during the regular cchool year. Lim- 
iting^^ to a half-day helps, particularly if students 

canvp^ the other half-day. 

Out c ome'* 3 : Retention : 

. Of the four comparison sites reporting retention data, none had 
specific :r^^^ iate objectives, although each had an implicit 

goal. oSe retaining! as man^ students as possible. On the other hand, 
the CIP V vate (based on the prototype program's 

rstent^^ was ^70%. \ 

^.V^Retainihg^ a for both the CIP and the com- 

^parjison ;pr6grans> The reported; retention rates at . the__g.ompari8on 
^ptpg^i^ns^ frpm;44% to -5%., Only one CIP site came close to 

"th^:'^;^^^^^ ^OXlxriteri^^ Part of the difficulty the CIP 

experienced: xn: retaining youth appears to have been the extreme 
.preisur^^^^ were under to meet enrollment quotas. This 

;pryMd^^^ enrollment of students who should not have been 

iidmit^^ the progf^ almost: instantly. 



In the comparison programs it was more difficult to retain 
out'^of-school youth than ih-school youth. (Comparable data were not 
reported for the CIP.) In all the programs, including the CIP, 
strict termination policies decreased student retention,, but atten- 
dance rates were improved. 

Unfortunately, non-comparable retention data from the GIF sites 
and the comparison programs make it impossible to draw firm conclu- 
sions regarding the advantages of different program features in 
i mp r o V i ng_3:tu d.eat^ret^e n tio n »^ — S e em in g-1 y— p r o g r ams^^ whic h^s e r v e~ 
primarily dropout students are at a particular disadvantage since 
dropouts ^re more difficult to retain than potential dropouts. 
While paid work experience and half day sessions would appear to be 
incentives for retaining dropouts, their effectiveness is marginal. 
Out-of-school youth appear to have a greater dependency, on full-time 
work than in-school yoiith. 

Programs — that — a g e l e n ienfe— virt h sLuJcUls auJ g ive tfr gm second" 

chances'^o remain in the program as well as programs that follow up 
on^ absent students are able to maintain students longer than pro- 
grams that have different policies. On the other hand, programs 
that terminate poor at tenders do appear to impi^ove attendance. 
Finally, programs offering part-time paid work may* be at a disad- 
vantage since students are often lost to the program because their 
part-time employment leads to offers of full-time jobs, 

h 

Outcome 4; Graduation 

* Both the GIF and the five comparison programs failed to grad- 
uate all the students who could have graduated. At all four GIF 
sites, there were fewer graduated than expected, and students 
generally took longer than necessary to. graduate. 

One of the most important findings of the analysis was that the 
two. GED programs were able to graduate a larger proportion of eli- 
gible youths than were regular diploma awarding programs. One ad- 
vantage of the GED programs is their accelerated nature. Youth can 
graduate in as little as three months compared to the average of two 
' years that they" took to earn regular high school diplomas, 

• A second advantage of the GED programs is that they are not 
perceived as threats to the status of the LEA (as was the case of 
the, GIF and the one comparison program operating as an independent 
school). Since they do not compete by offering regular high 
school diplomas, the GED programs enjoy positive relationships with 
their LEAs that may include the acceptance of transfer credits, 
funds, lunches, transportation, equipment and materials, and even 
XEA-provided t^acherSt. The GIF sites ultimately established posi- 
tive relations with their respective LEAs and received similar 
iri'-'kind support. But initial difficulties with the union and 
school board delayed the award of academic credit and subsequently 
graddat-iqn-s-^ — in-one-C-^I P sr w e7--^udenrs" War e"r e fu sed credi^^for ~ (31F 
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cdarsevbrk already completed. In the case of the twc comparison 
8iC<es pfferi^ a regular diploma but operating under the auspices of 
the >IiE^^^ awarding academic credit was not problematic^ Seemingly, 
this kind of, institutional arrangement poses no threat to the feeder 
schools, and' teacher unions. — 



_ J.AJthird and final advantage of the GED programs is I hat atten- 
daace end punctuality are not prerequisites for graduation. Failure 
to ineet attendance and. punctiLa,lity^^-equixemenrs~l^fe major reasons 

fpr^why--fewcr'~rtigi5Ie'^uths graduated from the CIP and the three 

comparison programs offering regular diplomas. 

Outcome 5; Placement 

, The. placement findings indicate that the CIP has some advantage 
ove^r the compa rison pro grams — iHfv--piacxng. students in .college • In 
I e r M 6 i job pTacemen t s , however, the compariisoh programs have the 
^vantage*. ^This^ finding is not unexpected, given.l^the different 
^racemeri objectives; of the^^ t)^ The CIP placed 50% of its 

graduates in college while three of the four comparison programs had 
college of 8Z, 9%, atid 201^ One other comparison 

;progrm placed SOZ of its students in college and the fifth 

comparx^ progr^. did^^^^ report placement data. Job placement 
^statistx at 35%, and the four reporting comparison 

programs at. 3iSZ^ 50Z, 55Zv 57Z. 

The findings suggG in jobs, college, or 
OiJT f>pr^ is dependent tippn (a) the kinds of linkages tfhat the 
prqgram^ha ^college and business persons in the community, (b) 
(the/^aya^^ emplo^/inent in the area, and (c| the briiehtation 
- ofi'^^tHi^. ;Rr^^ staf f. in terms of community link^ the CIP 
Jtaff'^had^m^ with coTle^^ they had .with businesses. 
.AlaoK jobs for youths were hot generaHy avail- 
able. ,In.:t:He ca^^ compaHson sit^ provided paid work 
,fxp>erTe^ emphasi^^ placed on curriculuk activities and 
~ materia^^ students for CMnproyinent. Also, the 
. v|t<^^^^ the business; ,8^e^^^^ of the^ community 
^ thanVwi^^ the^^w The extent to. which the full-time place- 
; m^^^ part-time jq^ is hot known, but 
/ ^^^^ Mome^ of 'th^ placements were 
Vqi"^^^^^ ofjjthe^st^^ .prior :partr^^ jobs. 

1 J ^ ^^^Av?ignA^^^ binding /mdhg " alf 7tt^^ .programs , including the 

^ ;CIK;p i^ ^prlorc^^p^ important to the 

\ piacwen^^ sVud^ntf .j^^^ cqllegi^r that do fprmai linkages 

, fthrou^ CljP and^ two of the comparison 

^Ri9|tim%i ^i^^ fcounciis to assist with placements, 

,,;but: ;i>er8^ with employers and -colleges and the CIPs' 

/ 5§?>?si^ local biCs were seemingly more effective. 



Two. other implications drawn from the placement findings are 
important. First, GED programs are as likely to place graduates in 
jobs as are programs offering regular diplomas. Second, programs 
run by community-based organizations do not appear to have any 
advantage over other programs in OJT placements, «ven though a major 
objective of their parent organizations is to provide skills train- 

should, be pointed out, however, that the CIP's 
tocus is different than the QIC's, Nevertheless, the kinds of 
placements that programs make seem to depend on factors other than 
the types of affiliation they have or the type of diploma they 
grant. 



Summary 



The findings of the comparison study suggest a few changes that 
mig^t improve the CIP|s capability to attract students., to improve 
their attendance and retention, to graduate and place them in jobs, 
college, or an JJT prdgram. In terms of enrolling students, the GIF 
as designed has no obvious disadvantages. The findings indicate 
that success in recruiting depends on a good reputation, a larg€: 
enough pool of candidates, n an intake schedule that is compatible 
wifh the regular school schedule, and reasonably stable funding. 
Jfliile the CIP, as implemented in the demonstration effort, failed to 
meet several of these conditions, the problem did not lie in the 
program's design. The design could be strengthened, however, by 
incorporating a requirement to coordinate intake periods with the 
regular school -schedule. 

The GIF appeared to be at some disadvantage with respect to 
student attendance. programs that offered paid work experience, 
half-day sessions, child care, and car fare as incentives had fewer 
. - - problems - with maintaining regular year arid summer school attendance. 

Even more iniportant, however, were strong sanctions relative to 
truancy. It appears that the GIF would be well advised to enforce 
such sanctions more consistently than was common in the demonstra- 
tion. One disadvantage the GIF had resulted from implementation 
difficulties. These difficulties led to frequent inability to 
provide daily follow-up of absent students and to maintain the 
caring, supportive climate needed to enhance attendance. Without 
implementation .difficulties of the magnitude experienced in the GIF 
demonstration, it is highly probable attendance problejns would 
greatly decrease. 

No striking advantages or disadvantages were noted for the GIF 
' in terms of improving student retention. Programs serving high 
proportions of dropouts were at a particular disadvantage in that 
out-of-schopl youth were more difficult to retain. If a ^ recommen- 
dation were to be made in this area, it would be to screen appli- 

_^ cant s mp re_ cIos.eIy_and^ to^ r e iec t high-risk cases. On the other 

Ran^, the program makes its greatest contribution when it succeeds 
in reaching high-risk youth. There needs to be appropriate recogni- 
tion of the fact that very high retention rates can only be achieved 



by iexcessive "creaming" of the applicant crop — certainly an unde- 
sirable approach, and one that would contradict the basic thrust of 
all the prcgraus to serve those most in need* 

In terms of graduation, the GED programs appeared to have some 
advantage. They not only produced more graduates, but they were as 
successful in .placing them in jobs as programs leading to regular 
high .school diplomas* One might^ hypothesize^ that the quality of 
Jobs and the growth potential of students who earned regular high 
school diploisas would exceed that of students who earned GEDs, but 
such an hypothesis would require raor€ data over a long period to be 
tested; In any case^ none of the comparisons led to any recommenda- 
tion that might enhance the percentage of .CIP students who graduate. 



The CIP does appear to have some, advantage in placing students 
in: college,, b^ job placements, the .other programs have 

more success* The placement of graduates in jobs or college, how- 
ever^, depend "work" orientation of the program 
land' upon' cq^^ contacts site personnel have with 
;the> rocaL or, businesses; As mentioned, the;CIP places more 
emphasis schooling as ah avenue to career develop- 
ment* :No significant advantages were found between regular diploma 
awarding^ prog^^ in placing students in jobs* 
Ai'i^^^ CBOrrun progralaiis were not fou.Vd to \ave any significant. 
' advanta^ oyer ^other, ^ty^P^s of programs in placing graduates into 

^ niefe , suflu^ findings;^, white ^sjupport able 'by the data RMC has 
collected^^ are subject ±6 misinlei^^^ unless viewed in the 

light ^of 'both' the impVementationi :8^^^ of the programs and their 
object 1^ The/ J^ve/ comparison; programs all have existed for 

sweral) jyears j thje. oldes^^ being eight years, old. In contrast, the 
^CIPs ibegan^ o^^ tjat the beginning d^' 1978. Seyeral of the 

cOTparispn^'^p^^^ initiated by an^^^ of Ipcal school 

rsystems j,^ impprjEed f rcxn pu^^ the local com- 

mUriitiei to some existing agencies, 

fhur^^ the ;cp^^^ held: initial advantages over the CIPs 

that \prp^^ ^^ch. program, characte as recruitment 

aM^^ /:In^*r to program goals ^ the five comparison 

pvpgr emplpym^ over place- 

ment itrainin^ or educat^^ipn. i^esej differences^ are 

^refle^^^ npt be construed as 

;indicatw In? the final chapter these considera- 

itson^^^^ tOKbeaf pnX the ^f indings. 



V. SUMMARY. AND CONCLUSIONS 



,^ The primary purpose of ^this report is to provide details of 

] /cpmparisp^^^ that were made between the CIP and five similar pro- 
. ^grm^^ connon and unique features of the comparison programs 

' ^4nd 1^^^ are described/ as is the process of identifying the 
fiye^comp^^^ programs. Some causal linkages are drawn between 

• ^ tKeic: f^^ and five indicators of success: enrollment, atten- 

,dan<?Cf^ r^ and placement • As pointed out, 

^hjD^evi^^^^ be regarded as tentative because data 

frca the ;fow^ sites and the comparison programs are not entirely 
coipara^^ ; P'^Q"^? ^^9}!^} for ixanple, to have used 

%\ dlffe^ for computing alEt^^^ rates, 

ConcequM^^ •while differences, in are readily 

'^ppare%^ it{ as: not possible to liidc tliem conciuisively to desired 
^ ' -~ 'Outcomes^;^ \ - ' , ' / ^ ' ' ^ W . ' ' 



jSorc; '500^ programs were reviewed and five were 

M^^^ the CIP. in; terms df the five, indicators 

\of:Vsu^^^ programs were found to iiaye some advan-* 

tages: oy^^ in regard to stud^ attendance 

andj joK;;^^^^ On the ot^^^^ hand, thfe CIP appeared to be 

rupefi^^^^^^ iir ^tei^ of; college pl^^ . . Al 1: the: programs, had some 

da^Fficuity^^^^ attendance ieyeis, liu^^^ pro-^ 

yidin^^ childi care,, and car fare 

xappe« iipre ;8uc^^^ this frea. Strong sane* 
;tip^ tp unex^ Isbsences appeared to be very ef fec- 
tixe liii:-^^^^ cost of lowering 

•-retentlori-'ratei'^i^^^ - '"^ - 



f : '^i.^: ^4^^ ^^-^ 4?^^f?i9H^ty retaining students, 
tKose^ sef^ youth had^more sjiicc than 
tho^^^^ of dropouts i/ith tiespect to 
t " > ' ^KVf^iati^^ thjB^^^ programs a^ to have) somewhat more success 
tfian^'^pM^ regular h^ ??hpol diplpma^ Surprisingly , 
.■t;^ , , thi/;GEb^^^ ^ p^ less \8ucce8 providing reg- 
ular :Kig^^^^ in finding^^ placements for graduates* 
fhpse^^^^ on the other hand successful in 
" ^p^^ college. Moreover, iri light of differences 
vi^gn^^^^^ imply no superibri^ to any of the 
rprpgra^^^^ fheyftme^^^ highlight their different iiitents . 

IThe^mi^^ appear important to the various 

^ 98 tcim^ areas are imnmar^^ as; f o 1 lows : ^ 

y, / ;# ;Featu^^^ 

; : IfJP^S^^ f^?.^ haying few competing alternative schools 



• Rcputatw^ in the community as a viable, effective alternative 

^ "'^-^ - ' ' /.;/(progr|it^ '; \ . ' 



- Acceptance by regular high schools as a non-competitive and 
useful entity 

- Coordination with the feeder schools in terms of intake sched- 
^ules 

- Recruitment from a catchment area large enough to provide an 
ample pool of potential recruits 

- Accelerated nature of program 



Features Enhancing Attendance 

- Firm attendance policies where attjsndance is linked to grad- 
uation and unexcused absences are grounds for termination 

- Such incentives as paid work experiences, half day school ses- 
sions, car fare, and on-site or nearby child care services 

- Caring staff who provide daily follow-up of students absent 
from school or work 



Features Enhancing Retention 
r Paid work experiences 

- lax, attendance ^ptolix^ies 

- A. positive, caring program climate 



Features Enhancing^ Graduation 

- Accelerated nature of program * 

- Offering ojE;GEb rather than regular high school diploma 
■r^ Operation: under the auspices of the LEA 

Feature^s EnHaricirigV P^^^^ of Graduates- 

" Per^opal associations of program staiff with colleges, community 
ibudin'esses,. and community, organizations . 



with respect to the CIP, RMC's general conclusion is that had 
it been fully implemented throughout the demonstration period, it 
would have met and .perhaps surpassed the objectives set for it on 
ail. five outcomes* Once the CIP established a positive reputation 
in. thevCOTinunity, became perceived as "non-threatening" to the LEA, 
^incorporated more flexible intake procedures, and expanded its 
catchm(^ht areai it was able to meet its enrollment objectives. 
Alio i when it was able to provide summer employment opportunities 
.and daily follow-up of absent students, in-schopl attendance was 
improved; While paid work experiences, half-day school sessions, 
car f«e, and child care services might have enhanced its perfor- 
mance in some areas, these features would have increased costs and 
iljered the fundamental nature of the program. On the other hand, 
lessMflexibilU with respect to unekcused absences might profitably 
be id^^ awy case, it appears that it was the 

persistent implem^ntit^ difficulties experienced by the CIP that 
prevented the j^^^ ail of its objectives. With more 

time,^^^^^ would have been overcome. 

The issue of whether incorporating such^ incentives as paid work 
expefi^iicer child carfe^ car fare, and half; day sessions would en- 
,hin<^^^^^^^^^^ abiiity ta retain students or improve their atten- 

dinc^^^^^ be resoiVild here. When the program was able to provide 

iome VcKi^ iiiyices^ indirectly through the local social ser- 

vice attehdahce did seem to improve. _ On the other hand, 

;addpti*ig hi sessions. Would appear to impair seriously the 

^cceVe^^^ of the .CIP and thus one of the features appar- 

ently^« its, ability to graduate students. Likewise, the 

iticorporati6^^ of paid work experience would appear to alter the 
career/ ori^ntatib^^^ QIE* It is RMC*^ opinion that a 

dhkfrge . fr^ thie Tp^^ese^^^ career orientation to a work orientation 
wbuldr reduce tbe--C^^^ to place as many graduates in col- 

ieg^d Jts-itr7!iai5^ date. Such a change would represent a major 

dcifSfture from the CIP 's objectives; 
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APPENDIX A 



DISPOSITION OF NOMINATED PROJECTS 





APPENDIX A: -DISPOSITION OF NOMINATED PROJECTS 



Project Name and Location 



Reason .>for Rejection 



Advancing Careers Through Individual 
Opportunities Nov (ACTION) 
Evergreen AL 



Outside: Project Scope 



Exploration and Preparation in Careers Outside Project Scope 

. (PIC) (Experience-Based Career Education) . 
Searcy AR 



Fort Smith Public Schools 
Fort Smith AR 

Little Rock Public Schools 
Little cRock AR 

Pine Bluff Public Schools 
Pine Bluff AR 

Career Lab 
Mesa AZ 

Cochise County Career. Education 
Mesa* AZ 

Extiended School Day Program 
Tucson AZ 

Pima/Cpunty Developmental Career 
Guidance* Project 
Tucson AZ 

tticson vPublic Schools Ekperience--Based 
Career ^Education Program 
Tucson, AZ 

Career Opportunities Program< 
^Comnton CA 



Edison. High School Experience-Based 

Career'^Edu 
' /Fresno ' CA 

Executive Intern? Program 
Fremont CA 

Far West High School 

Expeirierice^Bascd Career Education 
.Oakrahd: CA 



No Response 

No Response 

No Response 

No Response 

Outside Project Scope 

No Response 

Insufficient Information 

Outside Project Scope 

No Longer Exists 
Outside Project Scope 

Outside Project Scope 
Outside Project Scope 
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Project.Namb and Location 


.1 

Reason for Reiection 


* :- 




. \ " ^ 

Pacific Horizons High Schooi 
• Experience-Based Career Education 
Stoc^qn CA 


Outside Project Scope * 




? ^ ''• 


Sture Larrson Continuation School 
'^,;Stockton CA 


Outside Project Scope 






Youth Career Action Program 
r San Jose ' CA • 


No Longer Exists 






PUSH for Ext.ellence Program 
Lbs'.Anseies!;* CA ^- 


Outside Project Scope 




1* ► ^ 


Denver Public Schools Projects 
•D/^nver CO 

Exploring Careers in the Community (ECC) 
^ iakewood - CO' 


Ho Response 

Outside Project Scope 






^ Career through 14 
:Bridgep&rt CT 


Insufficient Information 






(Center for Vocational Arts Program 
" Hor folic, vCT \ 


Ho Response 






Cott^ ScKob I Pr ogr am 
West itartfpya^ ct 


Ho Response 






Experxehc^ Career Education 
Pbrfilahd.iHiffh School 


put&ide Project Scope 






Portlah^^^ CT " 




■ 5 


. 


s Hardxiig High^^ Experience-Based. 
'Cateer;:E^ >' 
Briiigeport CT 


No Longer Exists 




: - " - 


/ ^ .Project Opt 1^^^ 

NewadcV^ .DE^^^ - ' 


Outside Project Scope ' 






Project REAL (^xper i ence-Based Career 

Kdiic i tTon 


Outside Project Scope 






W W S# b A W K ^ 

Wilmington .DE 




-■^ 




Bowafd: Cpuiity Scllopls Project 
Fori: Lauderdale; FL 


Ho Response 






Duval vCbuntyi Schools Project * /- 
Jacksonville. 'FL . 


—No R^ftooffiftA- •• > 




f.t ,-<^* , \- ,^ 
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Project Name and Location 



Reason for Rejection 



Beggs Vocation and Career Center 
• Penaacola FL 

John Ford Career Education^ Center 
Jickaonville PC * j*^ 

.Cofldnuhity Based Vocational Education 
(Experience-Based Career Education) 
Brunswick GA ^ 

iSkills ;Education P^ogran^OperAting 
Engineers Union Local #13 



No Response 



Outside Project Scope 



Outside Project >Scopc 



Mo Response 



\ 

\ 

\ 



Agana, Guaa >/ 

Project Holomua 
Hilo HI ^- 

s 

Cdnnuni'ty Oi^eer Experiences \ 
Idaho Falls ID 

CareeV'Education Pt^ 

Boise' ID: ' ' \ ■ . 

Pocatello School District #25 ^ 
Pocatello ID 

Decatur School District % 
Experiehce-;SM^ Educ#tion> » \ 

becattir IL i . , ^ 

Joiiet Township High Schcol District #204 
Experience-Based Career Education 
Joiiet .IL- " 

Ombudsman .Educational Services ^ 

' ltd / 

< ^ndelein IL 

Sycmqie Cocnuhity Schools 
Experiencer^^ Education 
Sycaiiiore' IL^ 

^Career Deyelpi^^ Progrn 
fort ?Dodgi IV 

The CMmtnity^ School : A Pathway to • 

^^SsijPijiLti ^ 



^Outside Project .Scope 
Outside Project Scope 
Insufficient oinformation 

4 

« 

Outside Project Scope 
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APPENDIX B 

PROBLEMS ^IN; THE MEASUREMENT OF PROGRAM OUTCOMES 



The following discussion provides the details of the various 
problems encountered by RMC in its analysis of the outcome data for 
the four CIP sites and the five comparison programs. The analysis 
employed five outcomes — enrollment, attendance, retention, grad- 
uate3) and placement of graduates. With the exception of placement 
of graduates, different indices were used to measure quite similar 
outcomes, making it untenable for . RMC to carry out comparisons 
using the reported statistics* In all instances, RMC tried to 
obtain raw data and recompute indexes on a common ground. Unfor- 
tunately, the raw data could rarely be obtained, particularly in the 
attendance and retention areas. Tne problems associated with the 
four outcomes are summarized below. 



^.Two aspects of the (enrollment data made it difficult to draw 
firm conclusions. First,. :what was meant by enrollment apparently 
varied from program to program* Althpuglt'i it was not entirely clear, 
it appeared that,, for several prcgramis, enrollment was defined as 
^tKe^umb'^ of students enrolled in the program at the time of 
admisai^n^^ attrition is high, during the first few days or 

eyen^weeks df<pr6gr^^^^ this kind of information is likely 

:tOr be qiiite mirl=:eiiding. Another program used average monthly 
enroliinent~ much nbt^ statistic. In the case of the 

CIP,\ the^ enrollment count was^^he number of applicants who were 
admitted; to the ^program — regardleia^s- ^of whether or not they ever 
attended* To maWe; inpre valid; comparisons .4nK>ng programs, it was 
necessf^^^^ carefuliy and attempt to^^st' the enroll- 

TCnts of each, progrjra in a cbiimon metric* For the cdmparison^sites 
,,and the: ipIP^^^ was defined as the number of students 

assigned^ tp\ the. pr^ who never showed up' for the 

progrmfrS;; in^ « 

The secohd\pbint to be made regarding the validity of conclu- 
sions about enrollment is that pnly a few programs'^^ijiad reported 
ehfollment goals pr capacities* program^ for example, is oper- 
ating: at max ii^ when^serying 35 students per month*. Thus, 
Jlihough 1^ enrolled fewer students than the other programs, it 
)iad enrolled as many as it coiild^ accomrodate^. ' For another program, 
mafxiii^^^ 90 students.. While it was clear that programs 
cann^^ expected tp ex^^^ maximum capacity, 
it: also se unfair^ ^ in terms, of success in 
achieving enrol^lmeht quotas: between^ large- &nd small-capacity 
fprpgramr. For the, ;analy8i8j, 'ihr^llment quotas of the various 
prpgraM^' w compare^ against each other. Rather, the factors 
retate'^^^ to why the ^ program or were hot able to accomplish 
^theiE ehroblmn^^ objectives were discussed. 




rollment 



: % ; ^Attendance rRite Jss^^^ 

J J ? fliree^^ made drawing conclusions about attendance rates 

3v l?f**K^PM^' ?ijr8t> it, is hot clear whether the reported rates were 

ba8ed5 ui^^ or some other estimates. For 

r.ifeyera^^^^ reported represented the average atten- 

r; . -^^^^ three months (March,. April, and May 1979). 

^; ' ^^the . pro^r^^ operations were more stable during this 

; V . tperiod.^^^^^^ the figures are likely to be unrepre- 

— _ s^entat^^^ Marctf, April, and May are 

v/:* , S^Seraliy in which, attendande . is poorest in- most public 

<y\ ^^sciiools. ''"^^ ^ ' ' ^ 

. . ^ 'A C^^P^^ f?^'^^^^^ ^?l*??f -to atte^^ the previous at ten-' 

^3^;; '^^^95 91 the? .part ici^^^ youths. Since pte characteris- 

rVf;. li? 9^^^^ is Ppo? attendance, 

"^cqWs idM ibn; snp^ild previous at tiendance records 

Only one 

. , ^J* '.cowp^fisp^^^ 



% final £^^^^ is the problem of attri- 

tiotif In the ;ca8e^ it is clear that students 

as absent rather than 

:terminafed;;''. ^- '\ . 



JRe£eiitibh Rater 



[/^^^ V^^^A}^4if^^^^J^^ formulas for measuring 

^ v ^^flf^^^v^iP^^^ ^PV i^l^^^pl'^^^^^^ ^Pok the total ntunbet of 

^If": \ ^ ; '^i?? ^i? .l^t?yi?tiq^^ >/adi inade and: .divided 

it;|fy;<:|^^^ This proc^^ did 

/ npjt accoji^^^ M a « a reteritibn rate of 30% 

^'^§fitK:i§j^^ retained,^ the rate 

^^f r^?r--5^-^^ ^ ''%ul^!<^^^^^ 45?V'. /A'^^.*?!^^ the^r^tentiph' rate -was 

: V N^?^^^^^ currently enrolled in the 

r 'i^ll^^ ^^'^^^^ (?*8m graduating or 

. irecfi system); a^ dividing the sum by the 

\t:ptaivinltial^>cn^^ ' * ' ' . 



A^.jccpnd^^^^ the lack of 

consentu^^^ over whatv^i^^^ by positive and negative 

teiAxnat^^^ Wh^ to fhe reg;^^ school would be 

^re|ai^did; for dnci prcxgram, at another 

lpfo%tim\i9j^^ you Wtb|^ cdnajdered^^ ive . 



''C.\ ; n Til^PliTy/' c:6nsfensu^^^^ the ^t ime and con- 

; vflitiM terminated. 

jMoitv (^^^ -.use. Jh%^ ^determining^ i^en- a 

' but :the8e 

^^^'^^'-h'^'L-. ^^'^-r^'^M^^^ p'riteribn for 

W--^^'^-^?^^ absence,/ while in 

'Hi?^th«,K i. ' stfilcn^^^^ termiMted"^ after "four weeks ^ 




absence within a twelve-week period. Also, in some . instances,- 
students returned to the program just prior to being dropped from 
the enrollment list, or were dropped atid then readmitted. Only one 
program reported the number of students dropped from the total 
enrollment who subsequently returned to the program. For chese 
various reasons inferences regarding program features related to 
high retention rates were drawn quite cautiously. 



Total Number of Graduates 

It was considered inappropriate to make simple comparisons 
among programs in terms of the number of students "graduated." Pro- 
grams differ from one another in terms of at lekst the following 
three highly relevant characteristics: (a) the kind of diploma 
offeredf(b) the proportion of enrollees who were former dropouts as 
opposed to potential, dropouts, and (c) the, number of students who. 
could meet graduation requirements in the time period being con- 
sidered. It seemed almost certain, for example, that graduating 
students with GEDs is easier than graduating them with regulaic high 
school diplomas.. It is also easier to graduate potential rather 
::hik.i actual dropouts and those who have completed most of the 
requirements for graduation as opposed to those who have completed 
fewer. When taken together, thejse factors were more than enough to 
explain all differences in graduation rates that were observed among 
programs. We were unable to identify at*y treatment variables that 
appeared to be related to graduation rates. 



Assessing the advantages and disadvantages of the CIP in com- 
parison to other alternative approaches is a complex and problem- 
atical task. Of five^ndicators of success, four— enrpllment, 

attendance, retention, and number of graduates— had inconsistencies 
that rendered the drawing of conclusions extremely hazardous. 

Thj major issues related to data comparability are summarized 
as follows: 



- Programs used different methods for estimating current and 
total enrollments (i.e., duplicated vs. unduplicated counts) 



Summary 



V Enrollment Issues 



- Enrollment capacity was confounded with total enrollment 



• .Attendance Rate-^Issues 



- Programs use different methods of calculating attendance rate 



- Programs use different procedures for recording attendance . 
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• Retention Rate Issues 

r Programs used different methods of calculating retention rates 

- Programs differed in their definitions of negative and positive 
terminations 

• Issues Related to Number of Graduates 

- Programs varied in the type of diploma offered to youths (i.e., 
GEO vs. regular high school .diploma) 

- Relationships existed between the nirinber of graduates and the 
ntffliber of credits needed to graduate when youths entered the 
project. The programs that were compared served target groups 
that differed in this respect 



In order to make useful comparisons among' programs, some degree 
of cpmparability with respect to such concepts as "negative termina- 
tion* ^\ "positive termination," "current enrollment," and "atten- 
^Hllte*^ ykre^ RMC was able to make some recalculations, 

V.^r 5^?^?*^^^ of comparability could not be achieved from 

the inforiMtiqn ayaila^ in any existing records. 
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